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CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York, June 2d, 1846. 
As to the war, I think there can be no 


doubt of the design being entertained by 
the leaders and instigators of this infa- 
mous business, to extend 


freedom "’ to the shores of California, by 


robbing Mexico of another large mass of 


her territory; and the people are pre- 
pared to execute it to the letter. In 
this 


plundering aggression Is to be viewed it 


many and most aspects in which 
is monstrously iniquitous, but after all it 
seems to be completing a more universal 
desion of Providence, of extending the 
power and intelligence of advanced civil- 
ized nations over the whole face of the 
earth, by penetrating into those regions 
which seem fated to immobility and sav- 


agism or barbarism, and breaking down 


the barriers to the future progress of 
knowledge, of the sciences, and arts; and 
arms seem to be the only means by which 


this great subversive movement towards 
unity among nations can be accomplished. 
So we see the three great leading nations 
of the world, Eng!tand, France, and the 
United States, all engaged, with a conti- 
nent each, in this work of subversive pro- 
gress, battering away at the dark masses 
of ignorance and barbarism that still en- 


cumber the earth, and which must be 


entered, to give the opportunity of im- 
the 


can 


provement, before great scheme of 


universal elevation be carried out. 
In this way Providence is operating on a 
grand scale to accomplish its designs, 
making use of instrumentalities ignorant 
of its purposes, and incited to act by mo- 
tives the very antipedes of those which 
the real end in view might be supposed 
to be connected with, or grow out of. 
Taking this broad view we may well 
withhold an opinion upon the general 
course of events, although we cannot 
help condemning the knavery which at- 
tends them. Providence, if it has any- 
thing to do with the destiny of this world, 


must surely have a controlling direction 
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in this vast three-fold movement for the 
subjugation of Barbarism by Civilization, 
and we may fairly leave the end to His 
The Eogland, then, 
China, the besotted 
Asia, of France with Africa, and of the 


wisdom. wars of 


with and rest of 


United States with Mexico and a degen- 
erate race who make the fairest portions 
of the earth a wilderness, assume some 
qualifying features, that cannot be over- 
looked; very different indeed are they 


from the wars which these three great 


powers might wage among themselves, 


which would be destructive of the vital 
energies of Humanity, and, as it were, 
suicidal! in the race. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, June 4th, 1846. 


Dear Frienps: | have postponed writ- | 


ing to you until this late period, in hopes 
of having the necessary funds to renew 
for ** The 


possible to 


our subscription Harbinger,”’ 
and if list. 


But the spirit of war seems to have par- 


increase our 


alyzed every effort at social reformation 
En- 


what is necessary for 


among the people for the present. 
closed you will find 
you to continue to send the same number 
of papers vou now st ud, and to the same 


I think 


shall be able to send 


address. that within a short time 


we you more rt ronuey . 

The money market here is very hard at 
the present time, and laboring men (as 
we all are,) find it extremely difficult to 
get 


eash enough to supply our daily 


wants, but *“* The Harbinger ’’ we cannot, 
we wil not discontinue, even if it is at the 
expense of a portion of the comforts or 
necessaries of life. 

The doctrines of Association are gradu- 
We 
have reprinted the article entitled ** Lazor 
Waces’”’ 


ally gaining ground in this vicinity. 


FOR which lately appeared in 


‘* The Harbinger,’ and have gratuitously 
circulated two thousand copies, and shall 
do the same with the article on war in the 
25th number, or last we have received. 
The social movement is not, however 
permitted to progress without opposition, 
and that teo, from those who are es- 
teemed 


Orthodox Clergymen, both in 


this city and the surrounding country. 
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Our little band of Associationists in 
this city are somewhat scattered ; some 
have united with the Wisconsin Phalanx, 
some with the Clermont Phalanx in the 
south part of this State, others have gone 
to Cincinnati. 

We who remain, feel it our duty to aid 
what we can, in the promotion of the 
cause, and for this purpose, hold public 
meetings, either in the city or in some of 
the adjacent neighborhoods, as often as 
once a week. 

The common people hear us gladly, 
and we hope soon to communicate to you 





more fully upon this subject. 


Newsuryport, June 6th, 1846 


Dear Sir: The enclosed two dollars 
I send for ‘‘ The Harbinger”’ another year. 
Your paper has now been my welcome 
visitor fora year. Its arrival has formed 
one bright spot in my weekly routine of 
eare and toil. To say nothing of the 
high tone of criticism which has been 
maintained in ** The Harbinger,” or of its 
captivating story, Consuelo, I think it is 
no small thing for the great cause of As- 
sociated Labor that its advocacy has fallen 
into the hands of those who can meet 
men of culture on the opposite side in so 
fair and strong a manner. 

I feel that the present movement for 
associated labor is only the working out 
on the economic side of the great impulse 
of the age for unity,— unity in the de- 
partments of knowledge and of action. 
This new arrangement of industry it 
seems to me, must soon become a part 
of the creed of every enlightened and re- 
igious mind. 

With my feelings and convictions on this 
subject, I need not say, that the news of 
your recent disaster by fire came on me 
like a personal bereavement. I took my 
pen in hand to say so to you at the time, 
but I had nothing but words to send, and 
better ones than mine I was sure would 
be sent by I thought however, 
that if you could hold on through this, it 
would place your Association on a better 
of the community 


others. 


footing in the minds 








around you than it had ever stood on be- 
fore, and I have been made glad indeed 
by the intimations you have given, that 
your Association would not be broken up, 
nor its unity marred by the loss you have 
met with. Such a result would I am 
sure be a serious loss to a great cause. 
I feel that if you suffer much in sustain- 
ing your present position, you can give a 
reason for it to coming ages. 

I make no apology to you for forget- 
ting in this way that we are strangers to 
each other ; my feelings wax strong while 
1 write. 

WaTERBURY, Vt., June 7th, 1346. 

My pear Frienp: Enclosed is my sub- 
scription for ** The Harbinger’’ for 1846-7, 
Long life to it and to the cause it espous- 
es. I do all I can in lending my numbers 
and talking up the doctrine, but it will 
take a little more effort to get up suffi- 
cient interest to induce these well-ofi 
country farmers to aid in the work. 

I am glad to learn of the new move- 
ment made by the Convention in May. | 
shall certainly endeavor to catch the 
spirit of a true Associationist, and contri- 
bute to the work which the organization 
proposes. I have already learned that 
the humblest advocate of our cause can 
do something — yes much: mere speak- 
ing to a neighbor, a word even, is some- 
times sufficient to elicit thought, and to 
awaken such a train of retlection as will 
carry your listener to your own belief. 
And what Associationist does not feel 
that his doctrine was ordained of God, 
and is destined io be accepted and be- 
lieved by all men? Our poor old Earth, 
desert as it is, choked with briars and 
thorns, is still capable of germinating 
every seed of truth, however feeble it 
may be, and however carelessly dropped 
upon it. Let every advocate of our 
cause think of this: let them * ery aloud 
and spare not,’’ remembering that God’s 
truth though uttered by the least of its 
disciples must accomplish the purpose 


whereunto it is sent. 


June 8th. 1546. 
Dear Str: Please continue to send me 
‘+ The Harbinger.’’ 


do without its weekly visits, for it is the 


I can not very well 


only kindred in the Faith and Spirit that 
I now have communion with. I cannot 
but approve its pure and noble tone and 
its earnest and sober words of truth in 
behalf of the great brotherhood of Hu- 
manity. Let it continue to be faithful (as 
I doubt not it will) to the great truths 
that must ultimately develop man in the 
nobleness of his trne nature and it shall 
yet be appreciated according to its worth 
by multitudes who are secking and knock- 
ing at the door of ‘Truth— it shall yet be 
ranked nominally, as it is really, moun- 


tain high above the nuimberless stupid 
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'and inconsistent frivolities that are gene- 


rated by present society. 

Hoping you will abundantly prosper in 
your worthy efforts in the good cause, | 
subscribe myself, although a stranger. 

Yours, in Fraternal Bonds. 


June 8, 1846. 
I have been looking round to get sub- 
seribers for ‘* The Harbinger,’’ and send 
you the enclosed list of names. Some of 


my friends and some of your old sub-| 


seribers to whom I have applied, have 
refused; the principal objections to the 
paper which I have heard, are the follow- 
ing: ‘**too conservative;’’ ‘* too radi- 
eal;’’ ** too much light reading ;*’ ‘* too 
little ditto;’’ ‘*not enough indepen- 
dence ;"’ ** too decided in its position; ”’ 
‘*too much religion in it;’’ *‘ not suffi- 
ciently evangelical.’’ 

We “acknowledge the corn,” in all these 
cases. We have not expected to meet the 
views of ultraists of any party, and are by no 
means displeased to find that we have not. It 
would hardly be possible to advocate universal, 
positive, constructive principles, in a way that 
could satisfy either those possessed by fixed 
ideas, or these who are guiltless of any ideas at 
ul. We shall probably continue to be liable to 
the very condemnations that our friend has 
communicated. — Eps. 


MISCELLANY. 


CONSUELO.* 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND, 





Translated for the Harbinger. 
XI. 
At the end of the desert, a ghost, all 
dressed in white and veiled, came to seek 
the guests, saying to them: follow me! 


Consuelo still condemned to the character 


of the margravine for the rehearsal of 


this new scene, rose first, and followed by 


the other guests, ascended the great 


staircase of the chateau, the door of 


which opened at the extremity of the 
hall. The ghost who conducted them 
pushed open, at the top of the staircase, 


another great door, and they found them- 


selves in an antique gallery, at the end of 


which they could perceive only a faint 
light. ‘They were obliged to direct their 
steps thither to the sound of a slow, 
solemn and mysterious music, which was 
understood to be executed by the inhabi- 
** Ods- 
buds!’’ said Porpora ironically in a tone 


tants of the invisible world. 


of enthusiasm, his lordship the Count re- 
fuses us nothing! We have heard to-day 
Turkish music, sea music, savage music, 
Chinese music, Lilliputian musie, and all 
sorts of extraordinary music; but here is 
one which surpasses them all, and one 


* Entered according to Act af Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 


chusetts, 





'may well say that it is truly the music of 
the other world.’’ 

‘*And you are not at the end yet! 
replied the Count, enchanted at this eulo- 
gitm. 


79 


‘* We must expect every thing on the 


part of your excellency,’’ said the baron 
de Kreutz with the same irony as the 
professor; ‘though after this, I know 
not, in truth, what we can hope for su- 
perior.”’ 

At the end of the gallery, the ghost 
struck upon a kind of tam-tam, which 
gave fourth a sullen sound, and a vast 
curtain drawing aside, allowed to be seen 
the body of the theatre decorated and il- 
luminated as it was to be on the next 
day. Ishall not give a description of it, 
though this would be to say: ‘* There 
was no end to the festoons, there was no 
end to the chandeliers."’ The stage- 
curtain rese; the seene represented 
Olympus, neither more nor less. The 
goddesses were there disputing the heart 
of the shepherd Paris, and the competi- 
tion of the three principal divinities con- 
stituted the body of the piece. It was 
written in Italian, which made Porpora 
say in a low voice, addressing himself to 
Consuelo: ‘* The savage, the Chinese 
and the Lilliputian were nothing; here is 
the Iroquois at last.”’ Verses and mu- 
sic, all were the Count’s manufacture. 
The actors and actresses were quite 
After half an 
hour of metaphors and conce(éa upon the 


worthy of their parts. 


ubsence of a divinity more charming and 
more powerful than all the others, who 
disdained to compete for the prize of 
beauty, Paris having cecided upon the 
triumph of Venus, the latter took the 
apple and descending from the stage by 
steps, came to lay it at the feet of the 
margravine, declaring herself unworthy 
to retain it, and making excuses for 
having aspired to it before her.. It was 
Consuelo who was to perform this charac- 
ter of Venus, and as it was the most im- 
portant, having to sing at the end a cava- 
tina of great effect, Count Hoditz, not 
willing to entrust it to any of his cory- 
phées, undertook to fill it himself, as 
much to carry on the rehearsal, as to 
make Consuelo feel the spirit, the inten- 
tions, the finesses and the beauties of the 
part. He was so ridiculous in gravely 
personifying Venus and in singing with 
emphasis the insipidities pilfered from all 
the bad operas then in fashion and badly 
stitched together, of which he pretended 
to have composed a score, that no one 
could keep a serious face. He was too 
much excited by the task of scolding his 
troop, and too much inflamed by the 
divine expression which he gave to his 


acting and singing, to perceive the gaiety 


of the audienve. ‘They applauded him to 
the skies, and Porpora, who had placed 











himself at the head of the orchestra, | 


stopping his ears in secret from time to 
time, declared that all was sublime, poem, 
score, voices, instruments, and the tem- 
porary Venus above all. 


It 


should attentively read this master-piece 


was agreed that Consuelo and he 
together, that very evening and the next 
morning. It was neither very long nor 
very difficult to learn, and they prom- 
ised that’on the next evening they would 
be on a par with the piece and the troop. 
They the 
which was not yet ready, beeause the 


afterwards visited ball-room 


dances were not to take place ull the day 
after the next, the fcte having to last two 
days and to offer an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of diversified entertainments, 

It was now ten o'clock. The weather 


was clear and the moon magnificent, 


The two Prussian officers had insisted on 
recrossing the frontier that very evening, 
alleging a superior order which forbade 
their passing the night in a foreign coun- 
trv. The Count was therefore obliged to 
yield, and having given orders to get 
ready their horses, carried them to drink 
the stirrup cup, that is to say, coffee and 
excellent liqueurs in an elegant boudoir, 
whither Consuelo thought best not to fol- 
took 


low them. She therefore 


them, and after having adv 


ised Porpora 


in a lew voice to be more on his guard 


a 


than he had been during di- 


Supper, 
rected her steps towards her chamber, 
which was in another wing of the chat- 
eau. 

But she soon lost her way in the wind- 
ings of that vast labyrinth, and found her- 
self in a kind of cloister where a current 


of air extinguished her taper. Fearing 


to lose her way more and more, and to 


fall into one of those surprise traps with 


which the mansion was filled, she tried to 


return, feeling her way until she could 
reach the lighted part of the building. 
In the confusion of so many preparations 


that 


dwelling were entirely neglected. 


for foolish things, the comforts of 
rich 
There were savages, ghosts, gods, her- 
mits, nymths, laughter and plays, but not 
a domestic to provide a torch, nor a be- 
ing in his senses to guide you. 

Sull she heard 


person who seemed to walk wit 


coming towards her a 


h } recaul- 
tion and to keep designedly in the dark, 
which did not inspire her with confidence 
to call and name herself, the more that it 
was the heavy step and strong breathing 
of aman. She advanced somewhat agi- 
tated and keeping close to the wall, when 
she heard a door open not far from her, 
and the light of the moun entering by 
that opening, fell upon the tall figure and 


brilliant costume of Karl, 


She hastened to eall him. ‘* Is that 
you, signora’?’’ said he in an avwitated 
voice, **Ah! I have been trying to 


leave of 


NGER. 
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speak with you an instant for some hours, | for you did all that was possible to pre- 


and now I am too late, perhaps! ”’ 

‘* What have you to say to me, good 
Karl, and whence comes the agitation in 
which I see you?” 

‘* Let us go out of this corridor, sig- 
nora, 
isolated place where | hope nobody can 
hear us,’’ 


Karl, fonnd 


herself in the open air with him on the 


Consuelo followed and 
terrace formed by the small tower which 


flanked the edifice. 


‘* Signora,”’ said the deserter speaking | 


with (arrived that morning 


at 


precaution, 
for the first time Roswald, he knew 
the inmates no better than did Consuelo.) 
‘have you said any thing to-day which 
can expose you to the dislike or mistrust 
of the king of Prussia, and of which you 
might repent at Berlin, were the king 
exactly informed of it! ”’ 

‘* No, Karl, | have said nothing of 
such a nature. I know that every Prus- 
sian with whom you are not acquainted 
is a dangerous person to converse with, 
and for my own part, | have weighed all 
my words.”’ 

* 22; 


you 


it does me real good to hear 


sav so; | was very anxious! I ap- 
proached you two or three times in the 
ship, When you were upon the water. ] 


was one of the pirates who pretended to 


serve my wife and child for me ; but they 
were condemned, they perished — and 


their death must be avenged.”’ 


I must speak to you in an entirely | 


board; but | was disguised, you did not 


It 


at you, to make signs to you; 


recognize me. was of no use to look 


you no- 
ticed nothing, and | conld not slip a single 
word to you. ‘That officer was always at 
your side. All the time you were sailing 
round the basin, he did not budge a step 
from you. One would say that he di- 
vined you were his amulet, and that he 
hid 


inight have slipped into one of our inno- 


himself behind you, in case a ball 
cent muskets.”’ 

‘* What do you mean to say Karl? | 
cannot understand you. Who is this of- 
ficer’ I do not know him.”’ 

‘* There is no need of my telling you ; 
you will know him soon, since you are 
voing to Berlin.” 

‘* Why make a secret of it now ?”’ 

‘* Because it is a terrible secret, and ] 
must keep it for an hour longer.” 

‘You have a singularly agitated air, 


Karl; whatis passing withia you! ”’ 


‘*QO! great things! Hell burns in my 


heart! ”’ 

‘* Hell? one would say you had wick- 
ed designs,”’ 

** Perhaps! ”’ 

‘*Ju that case, | wish you to speak ; 
you have no right to have a secret from 
me Karl, You have promised me a de- 
votedness, a*submission proof against all 
trials.”’ 

‘* Ah! signora, what words are those! 


It is true | owe you more than my life, 


** Karl, in the name of your wife and 
child who pray for you in heaven, I com- 
mand you to speak. You meditate I know 
not what act of madness ; you wish to be 
revenged? The sight of those Prussians 
has taken away your senses.” 

** It makes me crazy, it makes me furi- 
ous—. But no, I am calm, I am a saint, 
Look you signora, it is God and not hell 
which impels me. I must go! the hour 
approaches. Farewell, signora; it is 
probable that I shall not see you again, 
and I request you, since you will pass 
through Prague, to pay for a mass for me 
at the chapel of saint John of Népomuck, 
one of the greatest patrons of Buhe- 
mia.”’ 

‘** Karl, you must speak, you must con- 
fess the criminal intentions which torment 
you, or I will never pray for you, and I 
will call down upon you, on the contrary, 
the malediction of your wife and your 
daughter who are angels in the bosom of 
Jesus the Merciful. But how ean you ex- 
pect to be forgiven in heaven, if you do 
I see that 
you have a carbine under your cloak, 
Karl, and that from here you are watch- 


not forgive upon the earth? 


ing the Prussians on their passage.” 

** No, not here,’’ said Karl, shaken 
and trembling; ‘‘1I do not wish to shed 
blood in the house of my master, nor un- 
der your eyes, good sainted maiden! but 
below there, look you, there is a sunk- 
en path which I know very well already ; 
for 1 was there this morning when they 
But I was there by 
ehance, I was not armed, and besides | 


passed through. 


did not recognize him at once, him! — 
But directly he wil] pass there again, and 
I shall be there, 1 can get there quickly 
by the path through the park, and though 
he is well mounted, | shall be in advance 
of him. And, as you say, signora, | have 
a carbine, a good carbine, and there is 
It is there 
for some time ; for I was not joking when 
| lay in wait, dressed like a false pirate, 


in it a good bal] for his heart. 


I had a good opportunity and sighted him 
more than ten times ; but you were there, 
always there, and I did not fire — but di- 


rectly, you will not be there, and he can- 


not hide himself behind you like a cow- 
ard — for he is a coward I am sure, I 
saw him blanch and tarn his back on the 
fight, one day when he was making us 
advance fellow- 
countrymen, against my brothers the Bo- 
hemians. Ah! what horror! for I am a 
Bohemian, by the blood, by the heart, 
But if Tam a 
poor Bohemian peasant, who only learnt 


with fury against my 


and that never forgives. 


in my forest how to handle a hatchet, he 
has made a Prussian soldier of me, and 
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I know how to! to me, let me see you once more and let 


1 are deliri- ‘* You cannot see her; crime is in you 
man I ; t, and darkness upon your eyes. 
de Kret on your knees, Karl; you may yet 
ane i vou tak n yourself. Give me that gun 
1 recruiter,| which stains your hands, and betake 
i toy ye! 
t Speaking thus, Consuelo took the car- 
| which was not refused her, and 
d tim ( 1ed to remove it from before the 
of Karl, while he fell on his knees 
{ ) ‘s e hurriedly quit- 
t » terrace to hide the weapon in 
my enemy. some other place. She was exhausted 
our « } y the effort ( ui made to seize upon 
\ imagination of the fanatic, by invok- 
= ( which governed him. 
Népomuck, Time pressed; and it was not the mo- 
It t to give him a course of more hu- 
wi more en ned philosophy. 
> had said to him just what came into 
‘ lind s i erhaps by something 
1 the ex on of that un- 
QO! ] n v | at ever 
l t of mad nd 
d t ‘ d witha tended 
W i llin fo l 
‘ ot { 
3 l ) ilove | | W 
I Li “ 1d 
{ ‘ ' l i 1 1¢ 1 \ { i 1 ‘ 
( sv wi vlen, on open- 
3 or which | ) the ter- 
t | ( dor, s und herself 
' | o | with the baron de Kreutz. 
iY H d just beer | chamber for his 
‘ k d pis ( la had barely 
I und he 
: ‘ t ( cd 
oO nersell 0 j ( { cl 
ous doc é en he f and Sarl 
-| She 1 d the fury of the latter 
( : should be reawaken Vt rit of the 
[ fo \ Ihe ( l ! 
g him I pre mn of this movement, 
who took 1 d tl notion which caused her to lean 
of reason st the door, as uf afraid of fainting 
to fall » Gid not esca 1 oi the ¢ ! rit 
sac rious ed baron de Kreutz. He carried a torch, 
\ \ ind stopped belor er smiling. His face 
te { f iS ] ct 1; yet Consuelo thought 
r mast saw t] his hand trembled and made 
d you with the dame of the torch oscillate v ry sensi- 
r crime The utenant was behind him 
h is di r, With h d drawn. 
vards Lhe cumst es, as well as the cer- 
Sottom of ue da little later that a 
) \ vy of the a ment, in which th 
{ ( ! and resumed his ef- 
l ects ( ed pon iC erract of the 
it your sid tower, made Consuelo think afterwards 
good al l, hat the two Prussians had not Jost a 
spirit of d of her conversation with Karl. 
5 h iron saluted her with a courte- 
eried Karl, ous and tranquil) air; and as the agitation 
lo not see of such a situation made her forget to re- 
there, speak | turn his salutation, and took from her the 





power of saying a single word, Kreutz, 
after having examined her an instant with 


eyes which expressed rather interest than 


surprise, said to her in a gentle voice, 
taking her hand: ** Come, my child, re- 
eover yourself. You seem very much 


agitated. We must have frightened you 


by passing suddenly before this door at 
the moment you opened it; but we are 
vour servants and your friends. I hope 


we shall see vou again at Berlin, and 


perhaps we can be of some service to 
you 

The baron drew Consuelo’s hand tow- 
ards him a little, as if at the first impulse 
he had thought of carrying it to his lips. 


But he contented himself with pressing 


t gently, suluted her anew, and with- 

w, followed by his lieutenant,* who 
did not seem even to see Consuelo, so 
much was he troubled and ont of his 
senses. His countenance confirmed the 


young girl in the opinion that he was in- 


the ad which his 
r had bh ; 


But who was this man, the responsi- 


formed of anger with 


iste n threatened. 
ty of whose safety weighed so heavily 
on the head of another, and whose de- 
uction had seemed to Karl so complete 


revenge’ Consue- 


ind so intoxicating a 

lo returned to the terrace to draw his se- 
eret from him, while she continued to 
watch him; but she found that he had 


ted. | not able to assist that colos- 
us to rise, she descended and called the 
other domestics to go and succor him. 

Ah! it is nothing,’’ said they as they 
went towards the place she pointed out: 
‘he has drank a little too much hydromel 
this evening, and we will carry him to 
his b Consuelo could have wished 
to ascend again with them; she feared 
that Karl might betray his secret when 


coming to himself; but she was prevent- 
ed by count Hoditz, who passed by and 
congratulating himself 


who took her arm, 


that she had retired, and that he 
She 


was obliged to follow him to the porch, 


not vet 


could show her a new spectacle. 


and thence she saw in the air upon one of 


the hills of the park, precisely on the 


side which Karl had pointed out to her as 
the end of his expedition, a great arch of 
light, on which she could confusedly dis- 
tinguish some characters in colored glass. 
illumination,’’ said 


‘‘That is a fine 


she with an absent air. 

‘It is a delicate, a discreet and a re- 
spectful farewell to the guest who leaves 
us,’’ rephed the count. “Ina quarter of 
an hour he will pass at the foot of that hill, 
by a sunken path which we cannot see 
find that 


arch of triumph raised, as by enchant- 


from here, aud there he will 


ment, above his head.’’ 


In those time 
have in recital 


they 


We 
which 


said low officer. 
modernized 
ome ambiguity 


Our 


might cause 


a title 








‘¢ Sir count,’’ said Consuelo, shaking 
off her reverie, ‘‘ who then is that person- 
age who has just left us!”’ 
** You shall know by and by, my child.”’ 
‘¢Tf [| ought not to ask I will be silent, 
still J 
that he is not really called ihe baron de 


Kreutz.’ 


sir count; have some suspicion 


? 


‘*T was not the dupe of that a single 


instant,’’ returned Hoditz, who boasted a 


little in this assertion. ‘‘ Suill I respected 


his incognito religiously. I know that it 


is his fancy, and that he is offended if 


people don’t appear to take him for what 


he gives himself to be. You saw that | 
treated him like a simple officer, and yet 


The count was dying with a desi 


to speak : but propriety forbade his artic- 
ulating sacred. 


He 


his opera glass to Consuelo, ‘* See,.”” said 


a name apparentiy so 


took a middle term, and 


esenting 


he to her, ** how well that improviss 
arch has succeeded. It is almost half a 


mile from here, and | bet that with 
excellent. you 


The 


twenty feet high, though they seem im- 


glass, which is 


can read 


what is written on it. letters are 


perceptible to Still, look e 


fully.”’ 


Consuelo looked. and eas 


you. ire- 


ily deciphered 
this inscription, which revealed to her the 
secret of the comedy 


** TONG LIVE FREDERICK THI 


GRI 


‘¢Ah' sir count,’’ cried she earnestly, 


‘‘there is danger to such a personage in 


travelling thus, and there is still more 


danger in receiving him,”’ 


ss] do nut unde rstand y ,"" said thi 


count; ‘* we are at peace; no one would 


now think of doing him any injury up 
the territory of the empire, nor ¢ 


in loere 


be any objection on the score of patriot- 


ism to entertaining honorably such a 
guest as he 

Consuelo was buried in her reveries. 
Hoditz drew her from them by sayu 
that he had an hamble supplication to 
make to her; that he feared to impos 


upon her good nature, but that the mat- 
ter was so important he was forced to im- 


portune her. Afler many cireumlocu- 


tions, ‘‘ the request is,’’ said he with a 


mysterious and grave air, ** that you will 


have the goodness to take upon yourself 
the part of the ghost.” 


‘¢ What ghost!?’’ asked Consuelo, who 


was thinking only of Frederick and the 


events of the evening. 


‘¢ The ghost that comes to seek madam 


the margravine and her cuests at the des- 


allery of 


sert, to lead them through the g 


Tartarus, where I have placed the field 


of the dead, and to cause them to enter 
the body of the theatre, where Olympus 
is to receive them. Venus does not ap- 
pear upon the scene at first, and you will 
off 


ghost’s shroud, under which you will 


have time to pnt in the wing the 
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have the brilliant costume of the mother 
of loves all arranged, rose-colored satin 
with bows of silver streaked with gold. 
very small skirts, unpowdered hair, with 
and roses; 


unpar: 


} } 
pearis, piumes avery decent 


toilet, and of an lleled attraetion. 


as you will see ! (Lome. you consent to 
be the ghost; for she must walk with 
much dignity, and not one of my little 


actresses would dare to say to her high- 


ness In atone at once imperious and re- 


spectful, ‘ Follow me.’ It is a very diffi- 


cult word to say, and | have thought 
that a person of genius might make a 
rreat sensation with it. What do you 


think of it? 


: .. 7 
imirabie, ana i 


| ie word is 


the ghost with ail my heart,’’ replied 
Consuelo, laughing 

‘Ah! you are an angel, an angel in 
tratl cried 1 count, kissing her 
hand 

But alas! that fete, that brilli t 
that dream which the nt had ch hed 
for a wh > winter, and which had led 
him to make three urneys into Moravia 
to prepare iis re IZauion I aay so 
long expected was to vanish quite in 
Sine ke, as much s the erious and gloomy 
vengeance ol ixari. Un the morrow, 
towards noon, all was May. Lhe pt O- 


le of Roswald were under arms; the 
nymplis, the gemi, the savages, th 
dwarts, the giants, the mandarins and the 


onosts waited, shivering 


g at their 


posts, 


tive 


ior the moment to commence volu- 
ns; the sieep road was cleared of it 
snow and covered with 1 s and violets 
the i rerous uests cied from tl 
re nvoring cl [ uX, ind even irom 
juite tant towns, made a concourse re- 
: rr the amphitryon ; when, alas! 
troke of lightning o hrew all. \ 
coul rrivil full l, announces 
t the « ol 1i@ mMargravine had 
ven overturned in a ditch; that her 
hig hue had broken two ribs, and that 
she was compelled to stop at Olmutz, 


whether the count was requested to go 


ind in hei : crowd 
lhe 
recovered His Tes 


and 


Inge uu oa lew 


dispersed. 


count, followed by Karl, who had 


son, mounted the best oi 


his horses hurriedly departed, after 


words to his majcr- 


i¢ ires, tue vrooks, the hours 


and the rivers resumed their furred boots 


wollen caps, and returned 


. 
I 


the field, pell-mell with the 


und their to 


‘ 


Lhe 


sAU0TS til 


\ mese. th nDirates , Dr rect thre 
Willi « til DiTat « vale ruias, ard ti 


gi. ‘The guests reéntered 


anthropophag 


their carriages, and the same berlin which 


had brought Porpora and his pupil, was 


again placed at their disposal. ‘The ma- 


or-domo, conformably to the orders he 


had 


agreed upon, and compelled them to ac- 


received, brought to them the sum 


cept it though they bad only half earned 
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They took that same day the road te 
Prague; the professor enchanted at being 


it. 


freed from the cosmopolitan music and the 
polyglot cantatas of his host; Consuelo 
looking towards Silesia, and afflieted at 
turning her back on the captive of Glatz, 
without hope of rescuing him from his 
unhappy fate. 

That same day, the baron de Kreutz, 
who had passed the night in a village not 
far from the Moravian frontier, and whe 
had departed again at dawn, in a great 
travelling coach, escorted by his pages on 
and followed 


horseback, by a berlin, 


which earried his secretary and his tick- 


r,* said to his lieutenant, or rather te 
his aid-de-camp, the baron of Budden- 


brock, as they approached the city of 


— 


Neisse, (and it must be noted that, dis- 
satisfied with his awkwardness the day 
before, he spoke to him for the first time 
in their departure from Roswald ) - 
‘© What 
perceived ata distance upon the hill we 
should have passed, if we had skirted the 


Ty 


loditz? ”’ 


since 


that illumination which I 


was 


Count 


park of that 


‘¢ Sire.’’ replied Buddenbrock 


trem- 
‘* | saw no iilumination.”’ 


‘¢ And you were wrong. A man who 


1ccompanies me ought to see 


every 
thing.’ 


Your majesty should forgive the 


frightful trouble into which the resolution 
of a wretch had thrown me —”’ 

‘* You don’t know what you are say- 
ng! That man was a fanatic, an unkap- 
votee, exasperated by the 


which tl 


v Cathe lie cl 
ie curates of Bohemia 


sermons 


preached against me during the war; he 
was moreover driven to extremity by some 
personal He must be some 


misiortune. 


peasant carried off for my armies, one of 


those deserters whom we sometimes re- 
saan ps - 
ure spite of their fine precantions — 


‘* Your majesty may depend upon it 
that to-morrow this one shall be retaken 
and brought before vou.’’ 

‘* You have 


ied off from Count Hoditz? *’ 


given orders to have him 
cari 

‘* Not yet, sire; but as soon as J ar- 
rive at Neisse, I will despateh foar very 
skilful and very determined men ”’ 


‘** | forbid it: you will, on the contrary, 


obtain information respecting that man ; 
nd if his family have fallen victims to 


the war, as he seemed to indicate in his 
disjointed talk, you will see that there be 
paid to him the sum of one thousand rix- 
dollars, and you will have hum pointed 
out to the recruiters of Silesia, that he be 
left forever 


undisturbed. You understand 
Karl ; very 


he is a’ Bohemian, and in the ser- 


T . I . 
me His name is he is 


large: 
vice of Count Hoditz: that is enough to 
make it easy to find him, and to get in- 
formation respecting his family and his 
position.”’ 


* His travelling treasury. 





** You majesty shall be obeyed.”’ 
‘“‘T hope so indeed! What do yon 
think of that professor of music? ”’ 

** Master Porpora? 
foolish, self-satisfied, and of a very ugly 
temper.”’ 

** And I tell you that he is a man su- 


He seemed to me 


perior in his art, full of wit, and a very 
diverting irony. 
his pupil at the frontier of Prussia, you 


When he arrives with 


will send a good carriage to him.” 

** Yes, sire.”’ 

**And he is to be made to enter it 
alone ; a/one, you understand! with much 
respect.’ 

** Yes, sire,”’ 

** And then’?”’ 

‘* Then your majesty means he shall 
be earried to Berlin? ”’ 

** You have not common sense to-day. 
I mean that he shall be earried back to 
Dresden, and thence to Prague, if he de- 


sire it; and thence even to Vienna, if 


such be his intention: all at my expense. 
Since I have drawn so honorable a man 
from his occupations, I ought to put him 
back again without its costing him any- 
thing. 
in my kingdom. He has too much wit 
for us.”’ 


But I do not wish him to put foot 


**' What does your majesty command 
respecting the cantatrice?”’ 

** That she be conducted under escort, 
whether she will or no, to Sans Souci, 
and that an apartinent be given her in the 
chateau.’ 

‘* In the chateau, sire? ”’ 

‘* Well! have you become deaf! the 
apartment of the Barberini.”’ ; 

‘* And the Barberini, sire, what shall 
we do with her ?”’ 

** The Barberini is no longer at Berlin. 
She has departed. 
it?” 

** No, sire.’* 


Did you not know 


** What do you know then? And as 
soon as that girl has arrived, I am to be 
notified, at whatever hour of the day or 
night. Have you understood me? These 


are the first orders which you are to have 
inscribed upon register number One of 


the clerk of my tickler: the compensa- 
tion to Karl ; the sending back of Purpo- 
ra; the succession of the Porporina to 
the honors and emoluments of the Bar- 
berini. 
city. Resume your good humor, Bud- 
denbrock, and try and be a little Jess stu- 
pid the next time I take a fancy to travel 
incognito with you.”’ 


XII. 


The cold was quite biting when Porpo- 
ra and Consuelo arrived at Prague, in the 


first hour of the night. The moon illu- 


mined that old city, which had preserved 
ia its aspect the religious and warlike 


Here we are at the gates of the 
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‘character of its history. Our travellers 
entered it by the gate called Rosthor, and 





As we see the poor dream of riches, so 
the Zingara made for herself, in her older 


passing through that part which is on the} years, an ideal of that treasure which she 


right bank of the Moldaw, they reached | had by no means cared to lay up in her 


the middle of the bridge without accident. 
But there a heavy shock was given to the 
carriage, which stopped shert. ‘ Jesus 
God!’ eried the postilion, *‘ my horse 
has fallen before the statue! that is a bad 
omen! May Saint John Népomuck help 


‘9? 


us! 


e | 
Consuelo seeing that the shaft-horse | 
was entangled in the traces, and that the) 


postilion would require some time to get 


him up and readjust the harness, of which | 
several buckles had been broken by the | 


fall, proposed io her master to alight, in 


order to warm themselves by a }ittle mo-| 


tion. The maestro having consented, 
Consuelo approached the parapet in order 
to examine the place in which she was. 
From that spot the two distinct cities 
which compose Prague, one called the 
new, Which was built by the emperor 
Charles LV. in 1348, the other which as- 
cends to the remotest antiquity, both con- 
structed in the shape of amphitheatres, 
looked like two black mountains of stones, 
from which ascended here and there the 
lofty spires of the antique edifices and the 
sombre battlements of the fortifications. 
The Moldaw, dark and rapid, was en- 
gulphed beneath this bridge of a very se- 
vere style, the theatre of so many tragi- 
eal events in the history of Bohemia ; and 
|the reflection of the moon, tracing upon 
it pale streaks of light, whitened the head 
of the revered statue. 
at that face of the holy doctor, which 
seemed to contentplate the waves in a 
The legend of Saint 
Népomuck is beautiful, and his name ven- 
erable to every one who esteems inde- 


melancholy mood. 


Confessor to the 
‘empress Jane, he refused to betray the 
secrets of her confession, and the drunk- 
ard Wenceslas who wished to know the 


pendence and loyalty. 


thoughts of his wife, unable to draw any- 
thing from the illustrious doctor, had him 
drowned under the bridge of Prague. 
The tradition relates that at the moment 
when he disappeared beneath the waves, 
five brilliant stars glittered upon the bare- 


ly elosed gulf, as if the martyr had al-| 


lowed his crown to float an instant on the 
waters. In record of this miracle, five 
stars of meta] have been encrusted on the 
stone of the balustrade, at the very spot 
whence Népomuck was precipitated. 
Rosmunda, who was very devout, had 
preserved a tender remembrance of the le- 
gend of John Népomuck; and in the 
enumeration of the saipts whom every 


evening she caused to be invoked by the | 


pure mouth of her child, she had never | 
forgotten that one, the special patron of | 


travellers, of people in danger, and above | 
(all, the guardian of a good reputation. | 


Corsuelo looked | 


| youth, In consequence of this reaction, 
/ Consuelo had been educated in ideas of 
‘an exquisite purity. Consuelo reealled 
therefore at this instant the prayer which 
‘she formerly addressed to the apostle of 
| purity, and struck by the sight of the 
place that had witnessed his tragical end, 
she knelt instinctively among the devotees 
who, at that epoch, still paid, each hour 
‘of the day and night, an assiduous court 
to the image of the saint. ‘They were 
poor women, pilgrims, old beggars, per- 
haps also some Zingari, children of the 
mandoline and proprietors of the high- 
way. Their piety did not absorb them so 
much as to make them forget to hold out 
the hand to her. She gave them large 
alms, happy to recal] the tine when she 
wads neither better shod nor prouder than 
they. Her generosity affected them so 
much that they consulted together in a 
low voice, and charged one of their num- 
ber to tell her that they were going to 
sing one of the old hymns of the worship 
of the blessed Népomuck, in order that 
the saint might avert the bad omen in 
consequence of which she was stopped 
upon the bridge. Aecording to them, the 
musie and the words were of the time 
even of Wenceslas the drunkard : 

Suspice quas dedimus, Johannes beate, 

Tibi preces supplices, noster advocate, 

Fieri: dum vivimus, ne sinas infames, 

Et nostros post obitum calis infer manes. 

Porpora, who took a pleasure in listen- 
ing to them, judged that their hymn was 
not more than a century old ; but he heard 
a second, which seemed to him a male- 
diction addressed to Wenceslas by his 
coteftiporaries, and which began thus: 

Sevus, piger imperator, 
Maloruin clarus patrator, &c. 


Although the crimes of Wenceslas 
were not events of any consequence at 
that day, it seemed that the poor Bohe- 
mians took an everlasting pleasure at 
cursing, in the person of that tyrant, this 
abhorred title of wnperator, whieh had be- 
‘come to them synonymous with foreigner. 
'An Austrian sentinel guarded each of the 
gates placed at the extremity of the 
bridge. ‘Their orders compelled them to 
walk without ceasing from each gate to 


| the middie of the edifice ; there they met 
‘before the statue, turned their backs on 
‘each other, and resumed their intermina- 
They heard the canti- 


(cles; but as they were not so well versed 


| in church Latin as were the Prague dev- 
| otees, they doubtless imagined they were 


| ble promenade. 


listening to a song in honor of Francis of 
Lorraine, Maria Theresa’s husband. 

On hearing those simple songs by 
moon-light, in one of the most poetical 
situations in the world, Consuelo felt her- 














self affected by melancholy. 
ney had been pleasant and cheerful until 
then; and by a very natural reaction, she 
fell suddenly into sadness. ‘The postil- 
ion, who replaced his harness with Ger- 
man slowness, did not cease repeating 
with every exclamation of dissatisfaction : 
‘* That is a bad omen! ’’ so that Consue- 
lo’s imagination was at last impressed by 
it. 
longed reverie, recalled to her Albert's 


Every painful emotion, every pro- 


image. At that moment, she recollected 
that Albert, 


evening invoke aloud in her praver, Saint 


hearing the canoness one 


Népomuck, the guardian of good reputa- 


tion, had said to her: ‘ That is very 


well in you, aunt, who have taken the 
precaution to insure yours by an exem- 
plary life; but 1 have often seen souls 
stained by vices, cal! to their aid the mir- 
acles of this saint, in order to be better 
able to conceal from men their secret in- 
it that 


practices serve quite as often for a cloak 


iquities. is thas your devout 


to gross hypocrisy as for a support to in- 


nocence.”’ At that instant, Consuelo 
thought she heard Albert’s voice at her 
ear in the evening breeze and in the 


gloomy waves of the Moldaw. She ask- 


ed what he would think of her, he who 


perhaps helieved her already perverted, if 


he shuuld see her prostrate before that 
eatholic image ; 
terrified, when Porpora said to her: 
‘* Come, let us get into the carriage again, 
all is repaired.*’ 

She followed him and was just entering 
the carriage, when a cavalier, heavily 
mounted on a horse more heavy still, 
stopped short, alighted and approached to 
gaze at her with a tranquil curiosity 
which appeared to her very impertinent. 
‘* What are you doing there, sir!’’ said 
Porpora, pushing him back; ‘ ladies are 
not to be stared at so closely. It may be 
the custom in Prague, but 1 am net in- 
clined to submit to it.”’ 

The steut man drew his chin out of the 
firs ; and still holding his horse by the 
bridle, replied to Porpora in Bohemian, 
without perceiving that the latter did not 
understand a word; but Consuelo, struck 
by the wice of this person, and leaning 
look at his features in the 


forward to 


moonlight, cried, passing between him 
and Porpora: ‘* Is it indeed you, sir baron 
of Rudolstadt ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, it is 1, signora! ’’ replied baron 
Frederick ; ‘‘ it is 1, the brother of Chris- 
uncle of Albert; 
And it 


added he, uttering a deep sigh. 


tian, the oh! it 1s In- 


also!’ 


deed I. is indeed you 

Consuelo was struck by his saddened 
air and his cold greeting. He who had 
always piqued himself on a chivalric gal- 
lantry towards her, he did not kiss her 
hand, he did not even touch his furred 


cap to salute her; he was contented to 


and she was rising as if 
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mayed, not to say a stupefied air: ‘ It is | 
indeed you! truly, it is you ! ”’ 

‘*Give me the news from Riesenburg,”’ 
said Consuelo with agitation. 

‘“*] will give them to you, signora! I 
long to give them tu you.’’ 


** Well! 


Count Christian, of madam the canoness, 


sir baron, speak; tell me of 


and of —’’ 

**O! yes, I will tell of them,” replied | 
Irederick, who was more and more stu- 
pefied and as it were besotted. 

** And Count Albert? ’’ returned Con- 
suelo, terrified by his countenance and his 
physiognomy. 


‘* Yes, yes! Albert, alas! yes! ”’ 


re- 
plied the baron, ‘‘ I wish to speak to you 
of him.”’ 

But he did not speak of him: and 
through all the young girl's questions, he 
remained almost as mute and motionless 
as the statue of Népomuck. 

Porpora began to get impatient: he 
was cold; he was ina hurry to reach a 
good lodging. Moreover this encounter, 
which might make a great impression on 
Consuelo, vexed him much. ‘“ Sir bar- 
on,’ said he to him, ‘* we will have the 
honor to come to-morrow and pay our re- 
spects to you; but suffer us now to go to 
sup and warm ourselves — we have much 
more need of that, than of compliments,”’ 
added he between his teeth, leaping into 
the carriage, into which he had just, 
pushed Consuelo, whether she would or 
no. 

‘* But, my friend,’ said the latter with 
anxiety, ‘‘ let me inform myself.” 
replied he roughly. 
‘* That man is an idiot, if he is not dead- 


‘* Let me alone,’’ 


drunk ; and we might spend the whole 
night on the bridge, without his bringing 
forth a word of good sense.”’ 

Consuelo was the victim of a horrible 
anxiety: ‘* You are without pity,”’ said 
she to him, while the carriage was cross- 
ing the bridge aud entering the old city. 
‘*One instant more, and I should have 
learnt what interests me the most in the 
world.”’ 

‘* Hey-day ! are we still there? ”’ said 
the maestro with temper: ‘* Will that 
Albert be eternally runningin your head ' 
You 


there, very cheerful and very polite, to 


would have had a pretty family 


judge by that great lout, who has his cap 
nailed to his head, apparently! for he 
had not the civility to raise it on seeing 
you.” 

‘Tt is a family of which you formerly 
thought so well, that you threw me into 
it as into a port of safety, desiring me to 
have all respect, all love for those whe 
compose it.”’ 

se As 
obeyed me too well, from what I can 


to the latter point, you have 


? 
see. 


sss WSs 
Her jour-| repeat, as he looked at her with a dis-| 


Consuelo was going to reply ; but she 
became calm on seeing the baron on 
horseback, determined, in appearance, to 
follow the carriage ; and when she alight- 
ed from it, she found the old lord at the 
porch, offering her his hand, and doing 
with politeness the honors of his house ; 
for it was there and not to the ian that 
he had ordered the postilion to drive. 
Porpora in vain wished to refuse his hos- 
pitality ; he insisted, and Consuelo, whe 
burned with a desire to dissipate her 
gloomy apprehensions, hastened to ac- 
cept and to enter with him into the hall, 
where a great fire and a good supper 
were waiting for them. ‘“ You see, sig- 
uora,”’ said the baron, drawing her atten- 
tion to three covers, ‘‘ I expected you.” 

‘*« That astonishes me very much,” re- 
plied Consuelo ; ‘* we had not announced 
our arrival here to any one, and even 
expected, two days since, not to arrive 
until the day after to-morrow.”’ 

‘It cannot astonish you more than it 
does me,”’ said the baron with a dejected 
air. 

** But Amelia!’ asked 
Consuelo, ashamed at not having before 
thought of ber old pupil. 

A cloud darkened the brow of the bar- 
on of Rudolstadt: his rubicund complex- 


the baroness 


ion, heightened by the cold, beeame sud- 
denly so pallid that Consuelo was terri- 
fied , but he replied with a kind of calm- 
ness: ‘* My daughter is in Saxony with 
She will be very 
sorry not to have seen you.” 


one of her relations. 


‘** And the other persons of your family, 
sir baron,’’ returned Consuelo, “‘ can I not 
know —”’ 

‘** Yes, you shall know all,” replied 
Frederick, ‘* you shall know all. Eat, 
signora, you must have need of it.” 

‘*T cannot eat unless you relieve me 
in the 
name of Heaven, have you to deplore the 
loss of any your of relatives? ” 

‘* Nobody is dead,”’ replied the baron, 
in a tone as melancholy as if he were an- 
nouncing the extinction of his whole fam- 
ily ; and he began to carve the meats 
with a slowness as solemn as he used to 
had 


not the courage to question him further. 


from my anxiety. Sir baron, 


practice at Riesenburg. Consuelo 
The supper appeared to her mortally long. 
Pourpora, who was less anxious than hun- 
gry, tried to converse with his host. 
The latter attempted, on his side, to re- 
ply obligingly and even to interrogate 
him respecting his affairs and his pro- 
jects; but this freedom of mind was evi- 
dently beyond his strength. He never 
replied understandingly, and repeated his 
questions a moment after he had received 
the answer. He still cut large pieces for 
himself, and had his plate and glas® cepi- 
ously filled; but this was the effect of 


mere habit ; he neither ate nor drank ; and 
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letting his fork fall to the floor and his 
looks to the table-cloth, he gave way to a 
deplorable dejection. Consuelo examined 
him and saw clearly that he was not drunk. 
She asked herself if this sudden decay was 
the effect of unhappiness, of illness, or of 
old age. At last, after two hours of this 
suffering, the baron. seeing that the re- 
past was concluded, made a sign to his 
servants to retire; and after having fora 
long time searched in his pocke‘s with a 
wandering air, took out an open letter, 
which he presented to Consuelo. It was 
from the canoness, and contained what 
follows :— 

‘¢ We are lost; 


my brother! 


there is no more hope, 
Doctor Supperville has at 
Jast arrived from Bareith, and after hav- 
ing flattered us for some days, has de- 
clared to me that we must arrange our 
family concerns, because, in a week per- 
haps, Albert will no longer exist. Chris- 
tian, to whom I have not had the courage 
to communicate this opinion, still hopes, 
but faintly; his dejection terrifies me, 
and I know not if the loss of my nephew 
be the onlv blow that threatens me. 
Frederick, we are lost! Can we both 
survive such disasters’ For myself | 
know not. May the will of God be done! 
That is all [ean say ; but I do not feel in 
myself strength enough to prevent my 
succumbing. Come to us, my brother, 
and try to bring us some courage, if any 
has remained to you after your own un- 
happiness, an unhappiness which is also 
ours, and which gives the finishing blow 
to the misfortunes of a family that may 
be called cursed! What crimes then can 
we have committed to deserve such expi- 
ations? May God preserve me from want 
of faith and submission ; but, in truth, 
there are instants when I say to myself 
that it is too much to bear. 

**Come. my brother; we expect you, 
we have need of you; and yet do not 
leave Pracue before the eleventh. I have 
to give you a strange commission; [ feel 
as if I were almost crazy in doing so; 
but I no longer understand anything of 
our life, and I conform blindly to the 
wishes of Albert. On the eleventh cur- 
rent, at seven in the evening, be on the 
bridge of Prague, at the foot of the stat- 
ue. The first carriage that passes, you 
will stop ; the first person vou see in it, 
you will carry to your house ; and if she 
can leave for Riesenburg that very eve- 
ning, Albert will perhaps be saved. At 
Jeast, he says he will have a hold on eter- 
nal life; and I do not know what he 
means by that. But the revelations he 
has made the past week, of events the 
most unforeseen by us, have been realized 
in so incomprehensible a manner, that it 
is no longer permitted me to doubt. He 
has the gift of prophecy and the sense of 
sight of hidden things. He called me 
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\this evening to his bed-side, and in that! 





extinct voice which he has now, and 
which must be guessed more than it can 
be heard, told me to transmit to yon the 
words which I have faithfully reported. 
At seven o'clock then, on the eleventh, 
be at the foot of the statue, and whoever 
may be the person there in a carriage, 
bring her hither with all speed.”’ 

On finishing this letter, Consuelo, who 
had become as pale as the baron, rose 
suddenly; then she fell back into her 
chair and remained some instants with her 
arms stiffened and her teeth locked. But 
she soon recovered her strength, rose 
again and said to the baron who had fall- 
en anew into his stupor: ‘* Well! sir 
baron, is your carriage ready’ I am; 
let us go.”’ 

The baron rose mechanically and went 
out. He had had strength to think of 
all in advance; the ecariage was ready, 
the horses were waiting in the court; but 
he was now nothing more than an autom- 
aton obeying the pressure of a screw, and 
without Consuelo he would not have 
thought of departure. 

Hardly had he left the chamber when 
Porpora seized the letter and ran it over 
rapidly. In his turn he beeame pale, 
could not articulate a word, and walked 
before the stove in a state of horrible dis- 
quiet. The maestro had to reproach him- 
self with what happened. He had not 
foreseen it, but he said now that he ought 
to have foreseen it; and suffering from 
remorse, from horror, feeling his reason 
confounded moreover by the singular 
power of divination which had revealed 
to the sick man the means of again seeing 
Consuelo, he thought he was in a strange 
and frightful dream. 

Still, as no organization was more pos- 
itive in certain respects than his, and no 
will more tenacious, he soon thought of 
the possibilities and consequences of the 
sudden resolution which Consuelo had 
just taken. He moved about a great 
deal, struek his forehead with his hands 
and the floor with his heels, cracked all 
his knuckles, counted upon his fingers, 
calculated, reflected, summoned up his 
courage, and, braving the explosion, said 
to Consuelo,*shaking her to reanimate 
her: 

‘* You wish to go there, I consent; but 
Igo with you. You wish to see Albert; 
perhaps you will give him the coup-de- 
grace. But there is no way to refuse ; 
we will go. We ean dispose of two 
days. We meant to pass them at Dres- 
den; we will not rest there. If we are 
not at the Prussian frontier on the 18th 
we fail in our engagements. The thea- 
tre opens on the 25th; if you are not 
ready, I shall be obliged to pay a consid- 
erable forfeit. I have not half the sum 
required, and in Prussia he who does not 


—_——— 


pay goes to prison. Once in prison you 
are forgotten; you are left there ten 
years, twenty years; you may die of 
sorrow or of old age, as you will. This 
is the fate which awaits me if you for- 
get that we must leave Riesenburg on 
the 14th, at five o'clock in the morning at 
latest."’ 

‘* Be tranquil, my master,’’ replied 
Consuelo, with the energy of resolution ; 
‘*T have already thought of that. Do 
not make me suffer at Riesenburg, that is 
all Task of you. We will leave on the 
14th, at five in the morning.”’ 

** You must swear it! ’ 

‘*T swear it,’’ replied she, shrugging 
** When 
your liberty and life are in question, J 


her shoulders with impatience. 


do not imagine that you require an oath 
on my part.”’ 

The baron reéntered at this instant, 
followed by a devoted and intelligent old 
domestic, who wrapped him up like a 
child in his furred pelisse and led him to 
the carriage. They drove rapidly to Be- 
raum, and reached Pilsen by break of 
day. 

To be Continued. 
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We have looked over this little work 
with an unusual degree of interest. Ev- 
ery attempt to develop the hidden analo- 
gies or correspondences of nature which 
underlie all true science, is worthy of 
the most profound attention ; and in no 
department are the Jabors of a genuine 
discoverer more urgently needed than in 
that of Philology. No one subject has 
ever perhaps occupied so much of human 
study, while, as yet, none is so destitute 
of any general results, worthy the name 
ofascience. All existing works on gen- 
eral grammar, for example, regarded as 
attempts at an exposition of the universal 
laws of language, (as distinct from the 
grammar of particular tongues,) are abso- 
lutely paltry. Nothing can well be im- 
agined more meagre and unsatisfactory, 


The very ground-plan of the science of 


language remains yet to be traced, or 


rather, it should be said, of each of the 
several] sciences which wil] relate to lan- 
guage as their subject-matter. No one 
can doubt that language has its absolute 
laws of growth, based on and conformed 
to the nature of the mind, of which it is 
both the product and the image, while on 
the other hand the raw material of lan- 
guage — the sounds of the human voice, 
are, themselves, considered apart, real ob- 
jective existences, liable to their own ac- 
cidents and modifications. The distribu- 
tion and signficance of sounds relate to 
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the mind, while their production is a ma- 
terial effect and hence subjected to materi- 
al laws. Language holds thus a middle 
or transitional position between the met- 
aphysieal and the physical, and must have 
its own science lying in either department. 
Again, the architect of the universe no 
more intended that man should be desti- 


tute of the means of symbolizing his 
words, than that he shonld not have the 


id 


There must be a true, and the 


means of uttering his thoughts by the a 
of them. 
only true system of writing. If sounds — 


mere noises—have a natural, inherent 
relationship to the kingdom of thought 
within, on the one hand, so must they 
forms 


have to the kingdom of material 


without, on the other. If vowels and con- 
sonants have their own metaphysics, so 


must they have their own geometry ; and 


the explorer of the hidden mysteries of 


speech must, if he does his whole work, 
To the 
scope of the human voice, to fix the true 


develop it as well. settle true 
relations of sounds to each other, to dis- 
cover, in fine, the Alphabet of Nature, 
seems to be the first want, and the pre- 
liminary task, so to speak. of the univer- 
sal philologist, and we hold it to be the op- 
probrium of learned linguists that they 
have failed to do this for so long a time. 
Doetor Kraitsir seems to us completely 
to overlook this great desideratum as well] 
as several other departments of inquiry 


hinted at We 


do not complain that he should direct his 


which we have above. 


attention to a single point, if he finds there 


enough to engage his powers, though 


we did hope from his profound learning 


and great industry, something more uni- 
versal; nor are we so unreasonable as to 
expect the development of an entire sci- 


ence in a mere pamphlet, but we find in 


it, to our disappolutment, we confess, 


what seems to us to be an abnegation of 


important principles, a positive excision 
of some of the chief members of the very 
body of science which he is endeavoring 
to create. 


To descend more into particulars for 


the information of the reader, the pith of 


of 
seems to be contained in the following ex- 


Doctor Kraitsir’s theorv language 


tracts: 


‘¢ There are three classes of sounds in 
consequence of the harmony between our 
organs and the several categories into 
which nature is divided in our conception. 
On examining nature we find the general 
fact that the causal, or what appears cau- 
sal is not expressed without gutturals, 
what is living and moving, not without 
Jabials and linguals, and what is dead or 
dormant, not without dentals. Guttural- 
ity, labiality, and dentality, floating in the 
element of euphony, and corresponding 
to the ideas that men have of things ma- 
terial and moral, make up language.’ 

“In spite of all apparent objections 
which may be made by those who have 
never dived below the surface of English 


and French, it is 
words are not made up of insignificant, 
but of significant sounds; that there is 
such unity in man that the organie for- 
mation and the significance of elementary 
sounds is one, and that on a deep consid- 
eration of the development of human 
thought and feeling, under various cir- 
cumstances, we shall see a reason for the 
development of these sounds into all the 
various languages spoken on the globe.”’ 

Th 


has 


is view of language Doctor Kraitsir 


developed with great power and 
learning, not only in the small work be- 
fore us, but also in public lectures, some 
of which 
hearing. Thistheory we think, lies at least 
in the direction of a great truth, and we 
may at some future time exhibit wherein 
we consider it rather defective than erro- 
neous. We have not space here to say 
more than to express our conviction that 
the Doctor has not yet reached the ulti- 


He 


has doubtless discovered principles but he 


mate conclusions of his own theory. 
falls short of a system. His learning may 
be the dawn of new science, but it is not 
quite the effulgence of the perfect day. 
He seems to us to be a successful laborer 
in the great preliminary work of analysis, 
but he is far short, if we mistake not, of 
the true position from which to construct 
a comprehensive synthesis of his subject. 
He shows himself, indeed, specially de- 
While 
sounds as the basis of a 


ficient in accurate phoneticism. 
he deals with 
theory, he is confused and inaccurate to a 
surprising degree, in all that relates to 
sounds, whenever he descends to partic- 
ulars. Thus he asserts, for example, in 
the broadest terms that ** Every German 
letter stands for one sound always and 


and to | 


every where, earn the alphabet of 
the German 
all genuine German 


W hat 


the awkward contrivance for representing 


is to learn to read 


(p. 17.) 
Doctor make of 


language 
words.”’ 
does the learned 
the Umiaut in this model language, which 
is nothing else than writing a vowel, and 
then writing another of a different sound 
over it, for which diacritical dots are often 
substituted to inform us how the first is to 
be pronounced?! What does he say of 
the diphthong combinations, et, 1e, which 
represent single vowel sounds by a double 
sign, one of which is, of course, diverted 
from its alphabetical character; what of 
eu, in which both vowels lose their own 
what of ss, ff, ck, &c. for the 
same sounds which are otherwise repre- 


value ; 


sented by s, f, k, fc. alone ; what of ¢h, 
(as in theilen, a genuine German word,) for 
¢; what of an A inserted merely to lengthen 
a vowel; what of that beautiful model of 
phonetic truth sch for a simple consonant ; 
what of the z which combines the repre- 
sentation of two consonant sounds under 
one sign while s again represents the 
two sounds of s surd and sonorous (Eng. 
|s and z); what of the use of the same 


true that signifiant 


ve have had the pleasure of 
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vowel-sign generally for both a long ora 
short vowel with a variety of quality; 
also, what of the g, which has two val- 
ues, and what of twenty other minor 
irregularities which are only tolerable on 
the ground that they are not so bad as 
that sink of al] abominations, the English 
orthography? 





If, however, it were mere- 
ly meant by this broad assertion that it is 
possible to ascertain by means of the al- 
phabet, aided by certain recondite laws 
which may be learned, the true, or prox- 
imate pronunciation of German words, 
which is nearly the reverse of what is 
said, then the same might be affirmed of 
the French language with equal truth ; 
for there is hardly any language in which 
it is possible by a sufficient amount of 
study of particular rules, to be more sure 
of the pronunciation of a word by simple 
inspection ; notwithstanding the existence 
of such a variety of symbolization that 
no less than thirty-six different combina- 
tions of letters are used in one instance, 
to denote asingle vowel sound. But that 
this is not what is intended to be said is 
obvious, from the fact that our author ranks 
the French language among the most 
anomalous and corrupt, and especialiy ex- 
cludes it from his favor, along with the 
English ; while he bestows a kind of phi- 
lological absolution upon all the other 
languages of Europe and the world. 

The fact is, that there is not an alpha- 
bet in the world by which any living lan- 
guage is ordinarily written, that is even 
tolerably phonetic. Some are worse, it is 
true, than others, but all are bad. As we 
have already intimated, that which is de- 
manded upon the very threshold of philo- 
logical reform is a universal alphabet, not 
the Deva nageri, nor the pateh-work of 
Cadmus, whatever beauties the enthusiastie 
antiquary may discover or fancy in them, 
— but a true comprehensive and scientif- 
ic phonography, framed with all the lights 
of modern science and equally applicable 
to all the languages of the earth. It is 
not our purpose to affirm here that such 
a system has or has not been developed, 
nor to appear as the partizan or the oppo- 
nent of any, but merely to utter our inti- 
mate conviction that such a system must 
be, as an essential condition of a reetifi- 
ed and systematized philology. 

Our author after conceiving of the idea 
of phonography in the low sense of a 
mere contrivance to correct the French 
and English orthography, rejeets it alto- 
gether upon grounds which we deem friv- 


olous. His language is this: 


‘‘An adult person can Jearn to read 
German in a day, if he can pronounce the 
alphabet: children also Jearn to read at 
once. The same may be said of all the 
languages of Europe, nay, of the world, 
except the French and English. The 
very thought of inventing a new Phonog- 
raphy is in itself a phenomenon, which se- 
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verely criticises the corruption of pronun- 
ciation, into which the French and English 
languages have fallen. But Phonogra- 
phy, if it should prevail would complete 
the ruin of these heterogeneous langua- 
ges ; cutting them off, for ever, from their 


natural basis and from the great family of 


languages to which they belong, and up- 
on which they now hold to the scientific 
eye only by means of the written charac- 
ters which designate what the words were 
formerly when they were pronounced 
fully and correctiy. What is vulgarly 
called bad spelling is an attempt at Pho- 
nography The French and English 
are especially liable to this inelegancy.”’ 
‘* A man must read in order to appreciate 
the difference between know and no; in 
order to see any angle in knee, any ken in 
knowledge, any keenn ss in knife, any gel- 
ting into things by gnawing. The En- 
glish viciously drop, from the spoken lan- 
guage, the gutturals which alike gave the 
old Anglo Saxon and the old Latin Lan- 
guages their strength. But happily these 
are in some measure retained in the writ- 
ten language. Hence arises the insuper- 
able objection to that destruction of En- 
glish orthography which the phonogra- 
phists propose. This criticism does not 
mean to hinder the diffusion of phonogra- 
phy as a script short hand. It is the best 
that has appeared,’ &e. 

The entire criticism just quoted is a 
striking instance of scientific bigotry, 
such as may characterize a mind other- 
wise replete with knowledge. It is such 
as results from an imperfect comprehen- 
It con- 


sists of the fear of admitting one species 


sion of the whole of a subject. 


of truth, lest thereby an other and much 
cherished portion should be lost. It is not 
sufficiently understood in the world that 
truth may beget prejudice as well as er- 
ror. This is often so in the case of the 
religious sectary and sectaries of all kinds, 
by whom truth is but partially possessed. 
It is specially liable to be so with those 
whose modicum of truth is their own dis- 
covery, a sort of exclusive domain which 
other men’s truth must not invade nor ap- 
proach. Thus by a single authoritative 
dictum of our author, we are prohibited for- 
ever the indulgence of a hope that the na- 
tions of men shall one day possess a unitary 


system of symbolizing their language and 


be enabled to dispense with that chaos of 


alphabets which now serves to raise 
higher the wall 


them; and all this to aid our philologist 


of partition between 
in embalming the dead corpses of a few 
unlucky gutturals in one language, which 
according to his view is so corrupt as 
hardly to be worth the effort to aave it 
his is opposed to the reach after univer- 


sality — which every where characterises 


the man of science in the highest sense of 


that term. But it is no less opposed to 
the true understanding of the Docior’s 
own system. If these gutturals have been 
lost out of the English, it is, according to 
him, if we at all understand him, because 


something which the gutturals represent 


has been lost out of the character of those | 
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who speak the English. It is because 
they have fallen off in the masculine pro- 
perties which characterized their forefath- 
ers and disposed them to talk with their 
throats. Now if this be so let the truth 
be told ; let the worst come out; why hold 
out a false light to posterity, why disguise 
so important a fact by a falsehood address- 
ed to the eye? The following is our au- 
thor’s own statement of doctrine. 

‘* As universal language, in the light 
of ideas, is seen to be the image of man, 
particular languages become images of 
the particular culture of the several na- 
tions. Of many nations their languages 
are the only monuments that have come 
down to us.’’ Again, ** The history of a 


nation which a profound analysis of a lan- 
gyuage discovers, Is not merely, or chiefly, 
the history of its origin and institutions ; 
it is the history of its internal life, its pe- 
culiar passions, the peculiar external na- 
ture which environed it, and the various 
changes of its circumstances and feelings. 
— in short languages betray all that those 
who speak them are, for they are the very 
expression of the speakers.”’ 

But how is the special 
those who speak English and French to 
be known by this medium if we disguise 
the real state of those languages? How 
is the important fact to be certified to pos- 
terity that the English and American na- 
tions of the nineteenth century were so 
degenerate and effeminate that they es- 
chewed their gutturals or got them lodged 
between their teeth ? Ought we to insist 
upon writing the biography of a dry-goods’ 
dealer of the present epoch, and describ- 
ing him as coated in mail and expert at 
the long bow or the battle-axe, to conceal 
the fact that he was much more familiar 


with the counter and the yard stick than 


with the tented field and forest sports of 


his half barbarous ancestors’ (p. 18.) 

We may here remark that the same ef- 
fects which are charged on the English 
language as vices, and which are, it seems 
to us, the results of advancing civilization 
and refinement, are so credited by our 
author, or rather they are placed to the 
account of a something higher which, 
when they occur in the Greek, he char- 
acterizes as the creative reaction of genius 
upon the raw material of language. 

We cannot dismiss this subject, with- 
out observing that the very examples ad- 
duced by Doctor Kraitsir, used as they 
are by him, are among the most strik- 


ing illustrations of the vicious effects of 


a heterogeneous orthography ; inasmuch 
as he has been himself betrayed into 
serious error by its false lights, and blind- 
ed to the reality of the most important 
between the 


etymological relationships 


very words in question. He summons, 
for example, the two English words know 
aud no, as evidence of the loss of an im- 


portant etymological or original distine- 


tion by the adoption of phonetic writing ; | 
unaware that there is no etymological or 


culture of 





origina] distinction in the case, but that on 
the contrary, the two words are etymolog- 
They have both 


ically one and the same. 
dropped the initial guttural, in the spoken 
language, in obedience to an important 
law, and one has dropped it in the written 
language, while the other has retained it 
in consequence of an ignorance which our 
author seems to be laboring assiduously 
to stereotype and transmit to posterity. 
To know is the relative of ken, keen, 
cut-ing, just as no is the relative of 
kein, keen, cutting. A negation is the 
cutting off of a conclusion or proposition, 
as night is the cutting off of day or the 
light of heaven. Night is the negation 
of day. Hence negatives, words signify- 
ing knowledge, (the acufe-ness or keen- 
ness of the miud,) and words signifving 
to cut, hall, (cut off) &e. are of the same 
family and had the same origin. The 
words hing and knight, and words de- 
noting power, belong here also. The 
king was the man of ken, or can, or cun- 
ning, and hence a Koenig, a contracted 
k-nig-ht. Uenee knight has the same 
origin as night, and here again the truth 
is disguised by orthography, as happens 
in nineteen cases out of twenty where we 
make a distinction to the eye that does 
not exist for the ear. A very limited 
table of cognates is all that can be given 
here to illustrate what we will elsewhere 
conclusively demonstrate and develop if 


occasion serve. 
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When a vowel follows ken, the word 
becomes know or kno, aud in the same 
manner a vowel placed after the German 
kein (no) has at some period made it kno, 
whence the German nein and English no. 
The two words or rather the one word 
with two related meanings, have followed, 
in both eases, the same track of deviation, 
which nothing but orthography prevents 
us from observing. 

Our author asserts that ‘‘n is a root 











letter for in and nose, and what pertains | 


to the nose in nearly all languages.”’ 


This too, we think an error, if it be 


meant that the original initial consonant 
of these words was n in most languages, 
We hope 
we have led our readers to suspect the 
of the 


modifications 


or indeed in any language. 
principles 
of 


and exposure of which will 


existence governing 


speech, the discovery 


scrve as a 


more certain and uniform ouide to ely- 


mologies, than any vain attempt to 


of 


pre os 
living 
* at the 


branches the 
of 


expense of sacrificing the most important 


serve a few dead 


and growing tree language 
practical advantages. 
The want of a scientific alphabet has 


been severely felt and betrayed by every 


writer on language, though the nature of 


the want has not been clearly defined to 
This remark was never 
the of Doctor 
He that ‘* The 


Roman Alphabet is so inadequate to the 


their own minds. 


more true than in 


case 


Kraitsir himself. says 


Polish language that each character has 
to be repeated, sometimes more than 
once,”’ (a beautiful contrivance for a 


people claiming civilization!) ** with points 


We also 


find it inadequate to the French and En- 


marking variations of sound. 


leficien- 
th. aC. 


glish languages, and supply its « 


cies by combination, such as ch, 


It is hardly by 
Roman letters 


the Sanserit 


possible 
lo represent the 


so as to be understood 


Nevertheless here is an attempt at this 


with the arrangement a little altered.’’ 
The table which follows fully sustains 
such a preface ; 
at all the 


his mind, 


and to a person who has 
ideal of a perfect alphabet in 
is little less than ludicrous, 
though it is perhaps the best that can be 
done with the wretchedly lame apparatus 
at command. Doctor Kraitsir expresses 
the wish indeed very inconsistently with 
his opposition to the invention of a better 
alphabet, that all the Indo Germanic lan- 
guages had been written by characters fra- 
med and arranged according to the Sanscrit. 
The Sanscrit alphabet is however, in fact, 
nearly as inadequate to the representa- 


tion of the sounds, even of the English 


language, as the Roman, but it has 
great beauties, and is a wonderful pro- 
duction for the age in which it had its 


origin. We cannot, however, but suspect 
that had Doctor Kraitsir been the hiero- 
phant of Boodhism at that day, it would 
have failed of adoption on the ground 
that some guttural snags and spurs of the 
olden times, known traditionally, would 
be lost by the operation of the new pho- 
netic system. 


* Language exhibits the phenomenon of pro- 
ducing gutturals and other hard consonants with 
the augmentation of energy on the part of a 
people. Nature will be found quite competent 
to take care of herself and leave us free to 
mark with accuracy what she accomplishes. 


combinations of 


sounds of 
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We regret that our author seems to | 


want faith, — faith in truth, — faith that 
each department of truth is always and 
every where reconcilable with every other 
department of truth; we regret that he 
undertakes to anathamatize, ex cathedra, 
what he obviously does not thoroughly 
understand; we regret that he is too nar- 
row and exclusive in the scope of his 
philological inquiries; we regret that he 
s content with too litle in the way of 
reform ; we regret that he generalizes so 
little and so vaguely, his own discoveries, 
and we would complain, had we space to 
that 


his powerful intellect and great learning 


illustrate our meaning, he suffers 


to be frittered away upon minute criti- 


cisms on the use and application ef words, 
which descend in some cases to a mere 
etymological Sprtzfindigkeit, unworthy of 
any but a pedant. 

Having thus sufficiently exhibited our 
propensity to fault-finding, in which we 
think the Doetor can sympathize, though 
confess exhibits itself in the 


we that it 


work before us only ina very mild de- 
velopment, we turn with pleasure to 
the other side of the picture. We say 


decidedly that no linguist or grammarian 
should fail to have by him this little trea- 
tise ; it contains the germ of great thoughts 
— some of the seeds of a revolution both 
in the rizht understanding of languages, 

the of 


Its erudition is profound, and many of the 


and in modes acquiring them. 
views expressed are wise and original. 
The author's criticism on the current pro- 
of 


only as it is in this country and England, 


nunciation the Latin language, not 
but even as it is in Germany and on the 
Continent generally, we fully endorse. 
\ reform in this respect is loudly called 
for, and the indications of the true pro- 
nunciation gathered with great labor bv 
Doctor Kraitsir from Latin authors, and 
his reasonings on the subject are of 
The 


is true of the detailed tabular view of the 


great 
value to the cause of science. same 
Indo-European languages, which he fur- 
nishes us. We shall await with impa- 
tience the future productions of his pen. 


Pictures from Italy. By Crarues Dicx- 
ens. New York: Wiley and Putnam. 
1846. pp. 184. 

Under this title the ‘* Travelling Letters, 
written on the Road,”’ of which a single 
number was noticed in our paper some 
time since, have now become a volume. 
We took occasion then to hazard an a pri- 
ort judgment of Mr. Dickens's qualifica- 
tions for this sort of composition, based 


partly on his earlier unfortunate attempt’ 


to show up the Americans, and partly on 
the objectivity and sensuousness of his 


intelleet, in which mere discursive obser- 


vation of the outward shows and literal | 
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reality of things is so predominant a 
quality, which does not so naturally seek 
its food amid the ideal Past of Rome 
and the artistic wealth of Florence, as 
among the stirring actual scenes in the 
streets and shops and homes (Oh dismal 
irony!) of London and of Paris. Con- 
fessing, as all the world must, the deep 
sincere humanity, the quick, truth-telling 
glance, the honest hearty humor, and the 
ever busy, happy fancy of this writer, we 
could not conceal from ourselves that the 
opening specimen of these letters was a 
very sketchy, after-dinner sort of writing. 
But we have found no ordinary amount of 
amusement and instruction in the volume. 
The ‘* pictures,’’ in themselves most viv- 
id, call up worlds of serious reflections, 
which would be too engrossing if we did 
not look away from them per force. The 
author’s claims for them are very modest, 
as appears from the earlier title, and from 
the preface to the present volume, where 
the fact that they were ‘* written on the 


spot and sent home in private letters’? 


‘‘not as an excuse for 
their defects,’ but ‘*as a guarantee to 


is mentioned, 


the reader that they were at least penned 
in the fulness of the subject, and with the 
liveliest impressions of novelty and fresh- 
ness.”’ 

Who can associate the name of Boz 
with Italy? is doubtless a natural ques- 
tion with many. But Rome has its Car- 
nival, as well as its remains of ancient 
glory, and that sunny land of art can of- 
fer to the humane satirist and chronicler 
of daily moral facts as beautiful a side of 
this ** perfectible Civilization ”’ in its laz- 
zaroni, and lame beggars, and droves of 
stupid, worldly monks and priests, as any 
‘** Five Points’’ or ** Red Lion Square.” 
Boz certainly is not a Gvethe, and is not 
drawn to Italy by pure congeniality of 
spheres, as was that profoundly artistic 
poet ; and his “‘ pictures ’’ will have noth- 
ing of that inward and subdued and mel- 
which makes the JItaltenische 
After 
the reverent footsteps, too, of our refined, 


low Tone 
Reise itself a masterpiece of art. 


serene and delicately appreciating coun- 
tryman, Mr. Calvert, we wonder what 
this matter-of-fact, bold, burly humorist 
can be after here in this great solemn con- 
servatory of the proudest religious struc- 
tures, the most ideal creations of art, and 
the most romantic historical associations 
which past centuries have left behind 
them — was it to overlook the interior 
splendors of the sanctuary and only 
watch the beggars, the priests, and the 
poor puffed up and silly specimens of ha- 
manity whom Providence has appointed 
to be its keepers? 

All this however we consider an advan- 
tage. Though the true poets who write 
of Italy are only as one to ten thousand, 
yet it must be confessed, we have had the 
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poetic and ideal side of the matter to sa- 
tiety, till nothing new seems likely to be 
added. The pictures and cathedrals are 
eternal, inasmuch as they are inspired 
furms of beanty. The historical associa- 
tions too will not wear out, inasmuch as 
the history of the race, through all its 
periods, is one. But these are not Italy, 
only the treasure buried there. But this 
is a world of progress, and we wish to 
know the actual ‘‘ form and pressure *’ of 
to-day ; we wish to note the present symp- 
toms ; ugly as these may be, and uncon- 
genial to the poetic mood which muses 
on the beauty of old ruins, still we can 
afford to look at them, — for have we 
not the beautiful solution of them in the 
faith which points us to the Harmon- 
ic consummation into which all these 
things are steadily tending to resolve 
themselves, whether by mouldering decay 
or by ascending growth! Gladly would 
we send out a fresh, clear-sighted, inde- 
pendent messenger to tell us of the pres- 
eni facts of Italy, that cherished dream- 
land of the world. And such a report- 
er is Charles Dickens. Depend upon it, 


these things have a side fur him too, of 


whieh no man can report so well. 
Accordingly he travels in his own char- 
acter, and sees things with his own eyes, 
and tells you what he sees, not what he 
expected or thought it would be necessary 
or poetical to see. He gives you the lit- 
tle flitting scenes and conversations of the 
road-side with the same quaint, familiar 
Dutch painter's fidelity and broad humor, 
which pervade all his writings. He ear- 
ries with him talking eyes. He visits 
monuments and churches not without sol- 
emn impressions; sees great pomp and 
symmetry in St. Peters, but nothing of a 
peculiarly religious character in its archi- 
tecture ; he explores the picture-galleries, 
but, frankly confessing himself no con- 
noisseur, he is comparatively silent on 
such subjects, except to bestow some sly 
hits upon the eonceited raptures and crit- 
icisms of his still more ignorant country- 
men whom he meets in the same places, 
and now and then to record his simple 
impression of some painting or statue, re- 
garded as a reflection of nature or ex- 
pression of the soul. The miserable con- 
dition of the people, the universal duplic- 
ity and fraud, the poor God-fursaken 
mummery of the Romish worship and the 
whole pontifical estate, the armies of beg- 
gars, cripples and deformed htiman mon- 
strosities which lurk near every splendid 
church and every pillar and portal of ev- 
ery palace as regularly as its own shadow, 
— these, and the profane, gaudy ceremo- 
nial tinsel with which august forms of art 
and beauty are tricked out fur solemn 
festivals, — reflect their image on his 
page,—the image of actual Italy. 


But what strikes us most of all, and 
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constitutes almost the pervading tone of 


the book, in spite of his own sparkling 
humor, is the feeling of universal decay, 
which imparts an earthy, mouldering taste 
to the very atmosphere of Italy. This 
he iscontinually noticing. Witness espe- 
cially his picture of the silent, mossy des- 
olation of that city of palaces, old Genoa, 
We know of few things more sublime in 
its kind, than this discription. It is like 
the old earth leaning on its elbow and 
lapsing away into its last long sleep; it 
is like the colossal image of the downeast 
Saturn in the ** Hvperion ’’ of Keats; it 
is like the Finale in Retzsch’s illustrations 


of the Song of the Bell, or in Cole's se- 


ries of paintings called the ** Course of 


Empire.”’ And with these scenes how 
aptly harmonizes the dreamy indolence, 
the dolce far niente of the population! 
Surely there is meaning inall this. Does 
it not look as if prond civilization were 
dozing itself away; asif it had done its 


utmost, and the cold torper of death had 


commenced in these parts, slowly and) 


surely to creep over the whole body! 
Look at these facts on the one hand; on 
the other see the foremost nation in the 
world’s progress, the giant young Repub- 
lie of the West, plunging itself deeper and 
deeper into wicked counsels, kindling 
anew the old destructive passions which 
have so many times burnt over the sur- 
face of the earth, lending the whole 
weight of its institutions and summoning 
forth its armies to lay broad the founda- 
tions of slavery and avarice ; compare 
these with the fatal certainty of that up- 
rising tide of poverty and popular despair, 
which threatens to engulf the proudest 
nations of the north of Europe in the very 
acme of their greatest power and spleu- 
dor: —and then try to believe that no 
great revolution is at hand, that the old 
social state is destined to survive without 


essential change! Surely universal ruin 


threatens! Which is easiest fora soul of 


faith for one nurtured in a Christian trust 
in Providence, to believe? that it wz// be 
universal ruin! or that it will be but the 
final collapse of a subversive, selfish, and 
discordant period, making way for anoth- 
er based on justice, love, and harmony, 
the era of the true Divine Sociaf Order, 
whereunto all things have been so long 
tending, and without which all the noblest 
instincts of the human heart, and all the 
cherished revelations of the Supreme one, 
are but mockery and insult? 

We trust these pictures of Italy as it ts, 
will be read. ‘They are not a repetition 
merely of the old story. They are living 
facts, rare comments on the history and 
present condition of Humanity, and should 
be pondered deeply. 
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For the Harbinger. 


“HOLINESS UNTO THE LORD.” 

Youth, who hast kept thy manly purity, 7 
And though now struggling in the press of life, 
And seeing with clear view sin’s horrid strife, 

Hast o’er thy lusts a perfect mastery ; 

Thou who can’st look into thy Love’s pure eyes 
With gaze as calm, as fearless as her own, 
Nor dread to make thine inmost feelings known 

Lest in that virgin heart strange terror rise, 
(That heart whose soft experience never knew 
How deep in sensual vileness lies the crowd) 

Oh! to thy higher thought an utterance give, 
Spurn and rebuke thy fellows’ creed untrue ! 
Speak for a holier life in accents loud, 

And show this atheist world that truth and virtue 

live ! T. W. A. 


THE IDEAL. 


BY MISS ANNE C. LYNCH. 


“ La vie est un sommeil, amour en est la reve.” 


A sad, sweet dream! It fell upon my soul 
When song and thought first woke their 
echoes there, 
Swaying my spirit to its wild control, 
And with the shadow of a fond despair, 
Darkening the fountain of my young life’s 
stream, 
It haunts me still and yet I know “tis but a 


dream. 


Whence art thou, shadowy presence, that 
canst hide 
From my charmed sight the glorious things 
of earth? 
A mirage o’er life’s desert dost thou glide ? 
Or with those glimmerings of a former 
birth, 
A “trailing cloud of glory,” hast thou come 
From some bright world afar, our unremem- 
bered home ? 


I know thou dwell’st not in this dull, cold 
Real, 
I know thy home is in some brighter 
sphere, 
I know I shall not meet thee, my Ideal, 

In the dark wanderings that await me here ; 
Why comes thy gentle image then, to me, 
Wasting my night of life in one long dream 

of thee? 


The city’s peopled solitude, the glare 
Of festal halls, moonlight, and music’s tone, 
All breathe the sad refrain — thou art not 
there ; 
And even with nature [ am still alone; 
With joy I see her surnmer bloom depart ; 
I love stern winter's reign — ‘tis winter in 
my heart. 


And if I sigh upon my brow to see 
The deep’ning shadow of Time’s restless 
wing, 
*Tis for the youth I might not give to thee, 
The vanished brightness of ny first sweet 
spring ; 


That I might give thee not the joyous form 


Unworn by tears and cares, unblighted by 
the storm, 


And when the hearts I should be proud to 
to win, 
Breathe, in those tones that woman holds 
so dear, 
Words of impassioned homage unto mine, 
Coldly and harsh they fall upon my ear, 
And as I listen to the fervent vow 


f t or is Vv ‘ rhe is : —— 
Your brother is you, and when he iS My weary heart replies, “ Alas, it is not 


oppressed are you not also oppressed ? | thou ! 





So . :F 








And when the thoughts within my spirit glow 
That would outpour themselves in words 
of fire, 
If some kind influence bade the music flow 
Like that which woke the notes of Mem- 
non’s lyre, 
Thouysunlight of my life, wak’st not the lay, 
And song within my heart unuttered dies 


away. 


Depart, O shadow! fatal dream, depart! 
Go, | conjure thee, leave me this poor life, 
And I will meet with firm, heroic heart, 
Its threat’ning storms and its tumultuous 
strife, 
And with the poet-seer will see thee stand 
to thine 


To welcome my approach own 


Spirit-land. 


THE IDEAL FOUND. 


BY MISS ANNE C. LYNCH. 


I’ve met thee, whom I dared not hope to meet 


; ’ . } . 
Save in th’ enchanted land of my day- 
dreams ; 
Yes, in this common world, this waking state, 
Thy living presence on my vision beams, 
Life’s dream embodied in reality: 


And in thine eyes I read indifference to me! 


‘ 


Yes, in those star-like eyes I read my tate, 


My horoscope is written In their gaze : 
My “ house of life ’* henceforth is desolate ; 
But the dark aspect my frm heart surveys, 
Nor faints nor falters even for thy sake, — 
°Tis calm and nerved and strong — no, no, i 


cannot break. 


For I am of that mood that will defy ; 
That does not cower before the gathering 
storin 5 
That face to face will meet its destiny, 
And undismayed cootront its darkest form, 
Wild energies awaken in this strife, 
This conflict of the soul with the grim phan- 


tom Life. 


But ah! if thou hadst loved me! had I been 
All to thy dreams that to mine own thou 
art, 
Had those dark eyes beamed eloquent on 
mine, 
Pressed for one moment to that noble heart 
In the full consciousness of faith unspoken, 
Life could have given no more — then had 


my proud heart broken? 


The Alpine glacier from its height may mock 

The clouds and lightnings of the winter 
sky, 

And from the tempest and the thunder’s shock 

Gather new strength to lift its summit bigh; 

But kissed by sunbeams of the summer day 


It bows its icy crest and weeps itself away. 


Thou know’st the fable of the Grecian maid 

Wooed by the veiled immortal from the 
skies, 

How in his full perfections, once she prayed, 

That he would stand before her longing 
eyes, 

And how that brightness, too intense to bless, 

Consumed her o’er-wrought heart with its 


divine excess. 
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To me there is a meaning in the tale. 
L have not prayed to meet thee; [ can 
br 0k 
hat thon shouldst wear to me that icy veil ; 
I can give back that cold and careless look ; 
Yet shrined within my heart still thou shalt 
seem, 
What there thou ever 


wert—a_ beantiful, 


bright dream! 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1846. 
Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
giumbling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to imp: verish 
the Inborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
‘pplication of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to il institutions, to 
Sulmmerce, to active life. 
Da. CHannine. 


sone 


to business 


LETTER FROM A FACTORY LABORER. 
We print below the testimony of actual 


experience 


— 


as to the 


The 


apt to forget, 


results of modern 


industry. picture Is one men are 


but the clear, deep outlines 
in Which it is here presented will not, we 
should think, pass at once from the mem- 
ory even of those who 


are hardened to 


it by interest and habit. For ourselves, 
It is too sad ever to be lost even in the 
glow of the wealth and comfort which a 
part of the world draw from the same 
source. We do not look on the array of 


a Washincton Fair, where manufactures 
of whose beauty and usefulness a nation 
seem 


might istly to be proud, are piled 


in almost exhaustless variety and abun- 
dance, without calling to mind the fearful 
wreck of Humanity which produced the 
show. We see a background to it which 
we fear does not meet the eyes of all the 
spectators ; we count a cost in the making 
of those wares which is not included in 
iny bill of their prices, or reckoned in 
any estimate of their value. 

Is that magnificent display a proud 
advancement in in- 


Not 


less is it an evidence that poverty, igno- 


evidence of national 


dustry, skill, ingenuity, wealth ? 
rance, degradation, moral and spiritual 
death are more and more becoming the 
companieas and tyrants of the human 
beings whose labor was expended in its 
creation. ‘Those exquisite fabrics bear 
the history of fearful wrongs done to 


Man. 


woven a tragedy whose catastrophe has 


Into their delicate texture is inter- 
many victims. Itis the vast tragedy of 


competitive labor, whose stage is the 


whole civilized world, whose action has 
no pause, whose gloomy curtain never 


falls to shut from the sight of God 
the immolation of its unresisting of- 
ferings. We shudder at the horrors 


of a battle field, where a day, an hour 


has hurried thousands 


amidst groans 
and shrieks and the rage of hellish fury, 


,anto one bloody ruin; but afterward over 
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that field have sprung up flowers and 
waving grass and grain, as the peaceful 
hand of nature has effaced all marks of 
the terrible havoc. Butin the unhatural 
warfare of civilized industry,— a struggle 
in whieh no high principle is engaged, 
but the mere force of Capital waging de- 
striction, which under a false system it 
cannot avoid, against helpless masses of 
God's children, whose only resvarce is to 
yield themselves body and soul to their 
fate, — there is no respite, no ameliora- 
tion ; and as new generations throng up 
into breathing world there await 
them only a more hopeless misery, a more 


this 
certain wretchedness. Each increase in 
their number and each improvement in 
the machinery that aids their toil, is not 
a blessing as it should be, but a curse, 
and but arms with a new wearon the 
power that tramples them beneath its 
feet. The Sutlej, red with the blood of 
the slain, will flow again to-morrow in its 
erystal clearness, but at some Leeds, or 
Manchester, or Spitalfields, (to mention 
no American names,) to-morrow’s sun 
will rise on even a sadder scene than it 
has looked upon to-day, and so we know 
it will be for year after year. 

And what is this foe of Humanity that 
the the earth? 
What demon has usurped the rule and 
perverted the bounties of God into fatal 
Where is the 
power that works such evils and in those 
cvuntries where there is most wealth, 
where knowledge, Christian love and 
justice most prevail, drags the raee into a 
calamity like this? It is no fiend, no 
malignant despot, but something imper- 
sonal, intangible, whose steps meu do not 


thus riets on face of 


engines of destruction? 


watch and whose pernicious influence they 
do not provide against. It is our Civil- 
ization, with its unlimited competitien, 
its antagonism of interests, its aniversal 
incoherence. It is the false system and 
not the powers that act under it that 
oppress and destroy the producing elasses. 
Let us labor to change this system. Let 
us waste no effort in vain hostility against 
the special forces that it has subordinated 
to itself. Not with Capitalists or with 
Capital ought the friends of the proletaries 
to have any quarrel ; it is the system that 
does the wrong and not its instruments. 
Against Civilization then let our efforts 
be direeted. Let us establish instead of 
its competition, codperation ; instead of its 
social discord, unity of interests; instead 
of its incoherence, combined action; and 
let society guarantee to every human 
being the fundamental Rights of Man, — 
the Right to Integral Education, the Right 
to Labor and the Right to the fruit of 
Labor, — and this great Golgotha of in- 
dustry will smile like the garden of the 
Lord, and only voices ef happiness and 


gratitude will ascend to Heaven. 
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pondent. 


THOMPSONVILLE, Ct., June 1, 1846. 


GentTLeMEN: Inclosed you have one 
dollar for the third volume of the Harbin- 
ger. I hope and trust that you will be 
able to continue the publication of your 
most valuable paper. 

Before long I intend to be a member 
of some Association if I have to travel] 
a thousand miles to reach one. The 
future prospects of factory laborers, and 
especially of carpet weavers are very 
gloomy. Power looms will take the 
lead, and if we are allowed to work 


at them at all, we shall have to work: 


at very low wages, probably at the 
same rate as girls. You will very easily 
excuse my inaccuracies when I tell you 
that in 1804, the 10th of March, I was 
seven years old, when I was put to work 
in a large carpet factory in Leeds, Eng- 
Jand, and have been working at that busi- 
ness ever since ; | have not had one day's 
schooling in fifty years, but a great many 
days achance to starve. Driven by stern 
and thorny hunger to the dunghill to pick 
up gooseberry skins, apple cores and par- 
ings, plumb and cherry stones that had 
been thrown away by my more fortunate 
neighbors, I have robbed hens, dogs and 
pigs many a time to sustain life in my 
young days. No wonder if I am sick of 
the glories of Christian Civilization, but 
for myself I do not care much. It’s the 
children I am thinking about, future gen- 
erations. If we working men do not see 
and feel the necessity of beginning for 
ourselves in Association, we very soon 
shall or | am cheated. 





THE WORKING MEN'S MOVEMENT. 
We wish to neglect no opportunity of 
declaring our earnest sympathy with the 
principles and objects of the Reform 
movement by the Workingmen of New 
England. lt has always given us the 
liveliest pleasure to co-operate with its 
advocates, whenever it has been in our 


power, and although we were unable to) 


attend its recent meeting in Boston, we 


rejoice in the spirit of union and deter-| 
mined zeal which it exhibited, and would 
fain express our hearty good wishes for. 


the accomplishment of the objects, which 
it brought forward. 

The movement among the Working- 
men is a proof among ten thousand others, 
of the correctness of the views of social 
progress set forth by the immortal Fou- 
rier. He shows, with the clearness, as 
it were, of anatomical demonstration, the 
successive phases of society, the elements 
contained in its progressive development, 
and the different means by which an 
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the present order, called Civilization. | 
Every thing he maintains is now tending 


to Commercial Feudalism, that is, the 


dominion of moneyed, trading corpora- 
tions, over the industrial, productive 
masses ; the present age, as he declared, 
was to witness a struggle between these 
two interests, unless prevented by the 
speedy establishment of Domestic and 
Agricultural Association; and the first 
symptoms of attempting a better order of 
society would be found in the formation 
of a system of mutual guarantees, to take 
the place of the competition and universal 
antagonism of commercial relations. 

The present movement of the Work- 
ingmen is a fulfilment of these predictions, 
uttered nearly fifty years since, before the 
first note of remonstrance had been sound- 
ed against the tyranny of capital, and at 
a time when the horrors of war had shed 
a disastrous eclipse on every prospect of 
social advancement. The Workingmen 
are now demanding a system of practical 
guarantees; they protest against the 
usurpations of the moneyed influence ; 
they call upon each other for mutual pro- 
tection against the sovereignty of com- 
bined capital; and with a strong instinct, 
if not a clear consciousness of the strength 
of union, are forming systematic organi- 
zations, witha view to a more efficient 
and thorough maintenance of their unde- 
niable rights. This is the secret of the 
movement in which they are now en- 
gaged. We need not say that we wish 
for it the most complete success. We do 
more. We are devotedly attached to the 
movement ourselves. We would labor, 
night and day, summer and winter, by 
word and by deed, for the realization of 
‘its objects. They are all good, all holy, 
all adapted to win the support of every 
true man. ‘They are an important step 
in the progress of Humanity towards its 
destined goal. In the present state of 
things, they are necessary to tle attain- 
ment of still higher good. They are the 
first bugle notes, summoning the army of 
the faithful to take np their march, not to 
a war of devastation, rapine, and blood- 
shed, but to the defence of the inborn 
rights of man, the conquering for the 
race of the fair heritage of material pros- 
perity, industrial attraction, leisure for. 
intellectual culture, and the consequent 
social harmony which a beneficent Provi- 
| dence has ordained as the certain destiny | 
,of Humanity. 
| Inthe last number of “The Voice of | 
Industry,” we find a full and very inte- 


| resting account of the meeting of the 


‘ New England Workingmen’s Associa- | 
tion,’’ held in Boston, on the 27th of 


at the meeting, were the following. 


Ist. Resolved, That the objects of this Asso- 





producing classes of New England,— to form a 
medium for the exchange of thought among 
them, upon all of the great subjects of human 
progress and elevation now before the people, 
and hear and act upon such plans and measures, 
as the Working Men and Women of New En- 
gland, shall deem important to present in their 
individual or associative capacities from time to 
time. 

2ud, Resolved, That this Association deeply 
deprecate the unhallowed war now being waged 
with such inhuman results between this country 
and the Republic of Mexico, and now solemnly 
enter their protest against having any part or 
lot in the matter, having no lives to lose, or 
money to squander in such an unholy and un- 
profitable cause, to enhance the price of 
“'Texes Script,” and plunder Mexican soil for 
United States officers, slaveholders, and specu- 
lators to convert into a mart for traffic in human 
bloed and human rights. 

3d. Resolved, That the present number of 
hours, constituting a day’s labor in our factories, 
is detrimental to health, and is the cause of 
consigning hundreds yearly, to an untimely 
grave : 

Therefore, Resolved. That it is the duty of 
this Convention to devise means whereby, there 
shall be, not only hundreds or thousands, but 
tens of thousands of petitions to our next Leg- 
islature, praying that an act may be passed 
limiting a day’s labor to ten hours. 

ith. Resolved, That we extend our sympathy 
and hardy hands, to our brother Labor Re- 
formers, in all sections of the country and the 
world; and cheerfully ask them to make us 
sharers in their trials and joys, by informing us 
of their success in the cause for which we are 
all contending. 

5th. Resolved, That the success of “ National 
Reform,” is cheering to the laborers of New En- 
gland; and that they look with a great degree 
of certainty to the time when every man will 
“sit under his own vine and fig tree;” and 
when the monopoly of the Seil shall cease for- 
ever. 

The Report of the ‘* Female Labor 
Reform Association of Manchester,’’ was 
introduced by Miss Rumrill, a factory girl, 
and being read to the meeting was warm- 
ly responded to by the Association. It is 
as follows: 

Report of the Female Labor Reform Associa- 

tion of Manchester, N. H. 

We are happy in being able to state that the 
glorious cause of Labor Reform in Manchester, 
is still progressing. Its march is onward, Al- 
though our Association is yet in its infancy, a 
few months only having elapsed since its ergan- 
ization, it is in a flourishing condition ; and fast 
verging into maturity. And we cherish the 
hope, that the day is not far distant, w hen we, a 
down-trodden class, shall occupy that place in 
society, which justice demands. 

The Association at present consists of nearly 
three hundred members; and new names are 
constantly added to our list. We hold our 
regular meetings, although they are not always 
so fully attended as we could wish; yet there 
is a deep, intense interest manifested by those 
who do attend, that is truly encouraging. 

We still meet with some opposition ; but it is 


only adding fuel to the flame of independence, 


that has long since been kindled within us. 
Some have had the audacity to express a disbe- 
lief in the existence of the evils, against which 


escape cau be made from the miseries of | giation are to secure a general union among the | we proclaim, But we know that these evils do 
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Daily experience plainly tells us, that 


exist. 
there are heaped upon us evils — grievous evils 


—that are wasting our energies, and unfitting 
us for the various duties of life. And we hope 
that by proclaiming the simple truth, in love, 
we shall convince others of this fact, and so 
change the voice of public opinion, that our 
employers shall be constrained to give us more 
just and reasonable hours of labor, and more 
time for mental improvement. We rely upon 
no political party for aid, believing that no one 
party, as a party, is more friendly to the laborer 
than another. But we hail with joy, every indi- 
vidual who is willing to raise his voice in behalf 
be 
We 


feel that it is a high and holy cause, and worthy 


of down trodden Humanity, whether he 


Whig or Democrat, or of any other party. 
the attention of every individual. And we hope 
the time will soon come when the clergymen, 
and all others high in authority shall become 
one mighty phalanx against this slavish system, 
and manifest a determination to aid us until 
every vestige of oppression is removed. 
E. Kipper, Pres’t. 

M. Jackman, Sec’y. 

We are gratified with the spirit and 
character of the meeting, as indicated by 
the above extracts from the proceedings, 


as well as by the sketch of the discussions 


which are given at length in the Voice of 


Industry. 
The elevation of the Working Classes 


is distinctly set forth as the great object 


of the movement; and the means of its 
attainment, a more general diffusion of 
intelligence, a closer union with each 


other, and a guarantee of physical sup- 
We 
spirit of self-reliance, which the proceed- 
the to 
keep clear from the shackles of political 


port and prosperity. rejoice in the 


ings exhibit, and determination 


partizanship. We regard this last feature 


as of the utmost lmpertance. Searce a 
political leader in this country cares a fig 
for the objects aimed at by the Working- 
All that class of people look on 
the great masses who do the 
the 


paltry, personal interests, good to fight 


men, 
work of the 


world, as tools of their narrow, 


for them, vote for them, hurra for them 
on training and town meeting days, and 
there they stop. We would give more 
for one or two such men as we were glad 
to see took a the 
meeting, than for the whole tribe of well- 


conspicuous part in 
infest the 
purlieus of the Capitol and White House 


fed or hungry demagogues w 


in Washington. But such men, we know 


very well, and they know very well, 


could not get ten votes for the office of 


care-taker of stray cattle or distressed 
swine, if it depended on those who are 
bound to grind in the narrow mill of our 
regular dealers in politics, and in not a few 
instances, with their noses on the stone. 
Let not the Workingmen throw away 
their votes, Let them always use the 
irms which our Constitution provides for 
hem in the ballot box. But let them not 
stick too close to the *‘ regular nomina- 


fons,’’ or any of the tactics of party. 


They will find that the man who talks 


the loudest and the 


beautifullest about 
‘*the sublime progress of democratic lib- 
or ‘*‘the saered duty of protecting 
American industry,’’ is on 


the 


no account, 


man who is the most to be trusted 


when any question comes up touching the 


Let 
them mark their own men, those who are 


rights or interests of the masses. 


with them on principle, those who have 
some trade besides politics ; and in this 
independence of the existing: party organ- 
izations, they will wield an influence that 
will bye and bye lead our leaders to open 
their eyes. Just consider, O friends, the 
course of the great, oracular, Olympian- 
Jove-like political papers, as to 


W hat 


assing notice, 
5 


your 


movement. one vouchsafes it a 


unless an election is at 
hand, when your services are in request! 
Of course we do not allude to those noble 
prints,—rare as the ships in old Mr. 
Somebody's fleet after a tempest,— which 
never sacrifice their zeal for humanity to 
the interests of a party,— but to those 
which are governed alone by the red-eyed 
demon of political sectarianism, which, 
as it has been well said, ‘* gives the 
ear, and makes 


It 


is a caution, to see the ill-disguised indif- 


mole’s eye, the adder’s 


the heart like the uether mill-stone.”’ 


ference with which they speak of your 
meetings; and if ever a word of cordial, 
whole-souled response to your principles 
has come from a man among them, we 
would thank you to point it out to us. 
No. 


ce Inagogues. 


Put not your trust in these swelling 
Let your motto be, ** Gov- 
ernment made Easy; or, Every Man his 
own Politician.’’ ‘Take your own work 
into your own hands, and you will have 


some chance of its being 


done, and done 
well. 


CONSUELO. 

The translation of this greatest work 
of modern fiction, which appeared origin- 
ally in The Harbinger, has been recently 
published by Ticknor and Co. in two ele- 
volumes. 


gant Our readers, who have 


first learned to admire this consummate 
specimen of artistic genius as it has been 
presented in our columns, will be glad to 
possess it in the more compact form in 
We 
predict for it a cordial welcome from the 


which it is now given to the public. 


lovers of natural grace and beauty, by 
whom its exquisite touches will be felt, 
nor should we be altogether astonished 


if it won its way to a wide and enduring | 


popularity. In this age of tinsel, how- 
ever, such pure gold may not be found 


dazzling enough to charm the eye which 


loves glare more than clear light. The| 
following notice by one whose own 


originality and geniality give force to his 
opinions, is from ‘* The Chronotype,”’ 


“Well, here we have it at last, Those who 


have read or dipped into the Harbinger for th® 
last year, must have been,expecting it, thi® 
Consuelo. An awful idea some people have 
George Sand, as if nothing good could come 
from her, any more than from the man of Naza- 
reth. She has outraged conventionalities, per- 
haps done worse, poor rebellious woman! and 
how can society ever forgive her, or allow her 
to repent and be forgiven? Society need not 
do it. Society had better be asking forgiveness 
for itself. But poor, erring, belied George 
Sand, having found a man in Boston manly 
enough to venture a translation of her great 
work, Consuelo, will be suspected to have had 
uncommon good cause to take her liberty out 
of society’s into her own keeping. But we are 
not going into the life of this wonderful author 
— for we may not put the ess on. 

“ Here is a work of the imagination, in which 
human life is well distinguished from animal 
life, and in which, considering the world a stage, 
you are very freely admitted behind the scenes. 
Here is a character not made to appear on a flat 
surface, but chiselled from marble till it lives 
and speaks, a character of high and glorious 
excellence, such as no human artist could strike 
out without first becoming the model. A judge 
of human nature, reading Consuelo, without 
knowing anything of George Sand, would be 
under the necessity of constructing an author 
for it, not very unlike that: singular, wayward, 
but great-hearted being. 

“ Consuelo is a poor gipsey girl, with a natural 
genius for the divine art of music, and works 
her way under the creative hand of the author, 
to an excellence and dignity of character which 
wins and elevates the hearts of all beholders. 
The narative, is long, entering, always with the 
freshness of actual life, into the minutest de- 
tails, but always making the material subsidiary 
to the spritual. It is for all important purposes, 
a work as much superior to one of the fictions 
of Scott, as a man is more valuable than his 
clothing. There is the highest of all moral 
purposes to it, and one of the best of human 
accomplishments. 

“The book forms two large volumes got up in 
excellent taste. The translator, as the English 
shows, has done his part in a masterly way, and 
a little slip pasted into one of the volumes in- 
forms us that the translation of “ La Comtesse 
de Rudolstadt” a sort of supplementary work 
is to appear in the Harbinger. American litera- 
ture has great occasion to thank Mr. Shaw,” 


We take pleasure alse in copying the 


subjoined article from the ‘ Sandwich 


Observer.”’ 


“ ConsvuELO. — Messrs. William D. Ticknor 
and Co., Boston, have just published a beauti- 
tul novel with this title, in two handsome vol- 
umes of one thousand pages. The author of 
the romance is George Sand, about whom we 
know little ; but. judging of him or her (for it 
has been stated that the name is assumed by a 
woman,) by the story of Consuelo, we should 
expect to find a person of true nobleness in the 
author. Consuelo is a character of rare beau- 
ty, and of extraordinary attainments. Of ob- 
scure if not of disreputable origin, she is en- 
dowed with a pure soul, and in every situation 
she is seen to act from the highest princi- 
ples. She manifests the same sweet dig- 
nity and charming simplicity in her intercourse 
with honest Joseph Haydn, the artful Corilla, 
the good canon, the generous and unfortunate 
Baron Trenck, his Austrian namesake “ with the 
burnt mouth,” the irritable Porpora, and the 
“king” Maria Theresa. We never read a more 
interesting story ; and can cordially recommend 
it to the perusal of all who love the best kind 
of fiction. We are certain that none can fail 
to derive benefit from the pages of Consuelo. 

“ The translator is Francis G. Shaw, Esq., of 
West Roxbury. Those who know better than 
we, say the work is admirably translated. We 
have read it as it came out in the Harbinger, a 
highly prized periodical which is devoted to the 
dissemination of the principles of Association. 
We understand that another work by the author 
of Consuelo, and one equally interesting, will 
soon be commenced in the Harbinger.” 





Siens or Procress. We see with a sat- 
isfaction which might repay the most ardu- 
ous labors, the great ideas to whose advo- 
cacy we are devoted, appearing from time 


to ume in Various quarters, in the words of 
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men whom the world does not suspect of 
any adherence to the system which, as we 
are able, we set forth. But we care not 
on what platform the trath is uttered; no 
matter in what field the divine germ 
springs up; thongh the good word is 
spoken by one who has never calied us 
brethren, and who sees notto what conclu- 
sions his affirmations must lead, it is all 
the same ; we recognize in his voice the 
deeper voice of universal Humanity, we 
welcome the aspiration that gushes from 
his lips, and we Jay it to heart as a new 
evidence that we are not alone in our en- 
Alone! Can the disciples of 
Social Unity, of Human Brotherhvod, of 


peaceful Progress ever be without help- 


deavors. 


ers ? 

We cut from a Boston Newspaper the 
following remarks of Mr. George 8. Hil- 
lard at the recent convention of the Uni- 
They are 
worthy of the accomplished gentleman by 


tarian clergy in that city. 


whom they were uttered. 


‘*My thoughts are haunted with the 
vision of a Christian Commonwealth, in 
which every man, whatever be his func- 
tion or office, shall feel himself to be an 
anointed priest of the Lord, and infuse 
into his daily life the spirit of purity and 
devotion, in which the different sects of 
the Christian world shall lay aside their 
theological wrangling, and enter into a 
noble strife to see who shall most resem- 
ble, in life and spirit, Him, after whose 
name they are called, in which the rent 
fragments of Christ's garment shall be 
woven again into a web of wholeness and 
beauty. Then the earth will become a 
temple, and the roar and hum of daily 
life will go up like a chorus of praise 
and thanksgiving. Brethren, is this a 
dream and no more? are the tares ever to 
grow in the field of the Lord?! are the 
faint and bleeding hosts of truth never to 
forego their wasting conflict, and are the 
meek never to inherit the land that is 
promised them! The end is afar, and 
cannot be discerned. Some see it gilded 
with hope, and some darkened with 
gloom. But motives to effort are to be 
drawn from sources, over which the 
changing moods of our own mind have no 
power. The past we cannot recall; the 
future we cannot commaud; the * fleet 
angel’’ of the present, we can seize and 
hold. The passing hour we can crowd 
with heroic action, and generous sacrifice. 
Brethren, the night cometh in which no 
man can work; let us so live and work 
while it is day, that we may lie down to 
our repose with no unavailing regrets, — 
no stings of self-reproach.”’ 

‘¢ A Christian Commonwealth! ’’ Those 
are words of significance; the thought 
they express is grand, comprehensive, of 
the very broadest scope. It includes the 
organization of the nation and descends 
into the details of private men’s daily 
lives. It embraces the whole range of 
human existence; it kindles the soul 
with the promise of the universal unity 
of Humanity and sheds a radiance on the 
simplest duty that pertains to man. 
What is a Christian Commonwealth? 


THE HARBINGER. 


It is a social order where wealth is distri- | 


buted according to exact justice, where 
all men help each other, where every 
right is secured to every person, where 
the most perfect education of the whole 


being is as free as the common air, where | 


all the various interests of Society are 
harmonized into one. God speed the 
time when that which now haunts the 
vision of so many noble hearts shall 
stand in all its glory on the earth like a 
city set upon a hill! 


I> At length the limit of social mis- 


eries, the limit of the political infancy of 


the globe is attained ; we are approaching 
the grand transformation which seems 
now to be announced by a universal com- 
motion. Itis at this day indeed that the 
present is in travail with the future, and 
that the excess of sufferings must bring 
When we look 


at the succession of political shocks, it 


on the ertsis of delivery. 


would seem that nature is making an 
effort to throw off a burden which op- 
presses her; wars, commotions, revolu- 
tions, perpetually enkindle with their 
lurid fires every quarter of the globe ; 
tempests scarcely allayed spring up from 
their ashes : vains new 


the S| irit of party 
virulence with no sign of conciliation: 
the social body has become jealous, de- 
nunciatory, covered over with vices, fa- 
miliar with every shape of monstrosity ; 
public wealth is no longer anything but 
a booty delivered to the 
stock jobbing ; industry by its monopolies 
and its excesses, has become a punish- 
ment for the nations reduced to the tor- 
ments of Tantalus, famishing in the midst 
of affluence. ‘The mercantile spint has 
enlarged the sphere of crime; with every 
war, it extends its ravages into both 
hemispheres ; our vessels encircle the 
world only to initiate the Barbarians and 
savages into our vices and excesses; the 
earth presents nothing but a_ hideous 
chaos of immorality ; and civilization be- 
comes more abominable as it approaches 
its end. 


re The * Troe American’ quotes 
from the Harbinger an article headed 
** Mortality of English Laborers ’’ with- 
out giving credit. 





I> We are happy to announce that 
the translation of Fourier’s great work, 
the ** Theory of Universal Unity,’’ on 
which Georce Ripiey has been engaged 
for the last year, will shortly be publish- 
ed in numbers. 
appear with as little delay as possible ; 
and then Mr. Brissane will commence a 
tour through the United States, for the 
purpose of lecturing on Association, and 


bringing this most important Treatise ex- | 


tensively to the notice of the public. 


Vampires of 


The first number will | 


In this world all things are not as they 
should be. The evils are too many and 
too great. God has not willed it so to 


be. 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish- 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 

The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
land, with particular attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are titted tor College, or tor commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of tnstruc- 
tion, in the bigher branches usually taught 
in the University. 

Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Riptey, Mr. Dwicur, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 

For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual confinement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 


TERMS,— Four Doxiuars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches. 


Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 21, 1846. 


Is published simultaneously at New York 
and Boston, by the Brook Farm PHALANX, 
every Saturday morning. Office in New 
York, BURGEss, STRINGER & Co., No. 222 
Broadway ; and in Boston, Reppine & Co., 
No. 8 State Street. 

Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 
vance. Ten copies tor Fifteen Dollars. 


{? Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As- 
sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing te 
diffuse the principles defended in this paper, 
by forwarding Firreen Douvars, will be 
supplied with Ten Copies. 

COMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 
should be addressed to the publishers in New 
York and Boston, or to the ‘ Editors of the 
Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 

[> Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 
No. 8 State Street, Boston, and by booksellers 


and periodical agents throughout the U.States. 
Price, 6 1-4 cents. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


GEORGE DEXTER, 
30 Ann St., New York. 


JOHN B. RUSSELL, Ciycinsati, 
Gazerre Orrice. 
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